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@ SOUND INVESTMENT 


No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling 
range spread of 5°F. 


@ TOP QUALITY 


Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- 
ination—add no foreign tastes or odors to your 
oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! 





SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 





Phillips 66 Hexane 
is the Solvent 
for You / 








@ IMPROVED CONTROL 

Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
to minimize your overall operating problems 
and reduce processing costs. 


@ ASSURED SUPPLY 

Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 
prompt shipment of your orders. 





Write now for complete information on 
Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 
castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil 
extraction industries. 
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Produces a smooth even flow of air at a 





Savings in maintenance and horsepower 
- all welded steel construction - sup- 
plied with impeller or material wheel - 
drive shaft mounted on anti-friction 
pillow block bearings - built in five 
different types and various sizes for 
for each type. Write for fan catalog 
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THE ONLY 
MANUFACTURER 
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WORLD... 


Rolling 
1S” to 2¢" 
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SCREW CONVEYOR 


KNOWN AS INDUSTRIAL “BLUE STEEL” CONVEYOR 
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THE THREAT 





With the adjournment of the cur- 


iS STILL rent Congress in early July the 
WITH US threat of passage of H.R. 6292, 


which would remove the proces- 
sing tax now levied on the first processing of coconut oil. 
was temporarily averted. This bill. subject of the lead 
editorial in our July issue. is a dire threat to the soy- 
bean industry. 

It is highly probable that the same forces which intro- 
duced H. R. 6292 in the current session of Congress will 
again introduce a similar measure when the new Congress 
meets in January. And it is highly probable that the same 
interests which were powerful enough to force the hand 
of the committee chairman and make him call hearings 
on H. R. 6292 at the end of the session will also have 
influence enough to force further hearings. 

We must recognize that we now have government by 
pressure groups. Whether or not we like it, we have it. 
If we are to safeguard the interests of the soybean in- 
dustry, maintain our markets, and maintain our produc- 
tion we must be responsible for representation of soy- 
bean interests. No other group, organization or agency is 
going to do it for us. Regardless of whether we have a 
Republican or a Democratic president and congress in 
1953, our problem will remain the same. 

\ difference of 3 cents per pound in the price of soy- 
bean oil is worth 30 to 35 cents per bushel on every 
bushel of soybeans. Let’s be ready when the challenge is 
offered next January. 


A CHANCE = (Of unusual interest on this year’s 
TO GET convention program will be the ap- 
TOGETHER pearance of the president of the 


Japanese Association of Oil and Fat 
Manufacturers from Tokyo, and. a representative of the 
International Association of Oilseed Crushers from 
London. These two men. representing the buyers of Am- 
erican soybeans in Europe and in Japan. represent the 
potential market for millions of bushels of American 
soybeans each year. Neither group has been satisfied 
with the quality of soybeans received by them from this 
country. 

They have been invited to appear on our program to 
give us their side of the story. They have accepted in 
order that we may gain an understanding of their view- 
point. Out of their formal presentations, and the dis- 
cussion which should logically follow, should come the 
basis of trading which will enable foreign buyers and 
American suppliers to meet on common ground. 

With mechanical production methods, high-yielding 
varieties, high oil content beans and the present-day 
know-how of production, we should be able to supply our 
own needs and a portion of those of the remainder of 
the world. The exporting of an oilseed crop from the 
United States is something new—never before World 
War II did we even think of exports. Buyers for Euro- 
pean mills have, through the years, developed a system 
of buying satisfactory to buyer and seller. We have re- 
fused to sell on anything other than U. S. grading stand- 
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EDITOR’S DESK 











ards. There must be a compromise between the two sys- 
tems to promote trading. Perhaps the participation of 
these two distinguished gentlemen in our program will 
lead to the understanding which is necessary. 


BEGINNING _ The daily and weekly fumbles on 
OF THE END (‘ulings. decisions and announce- 
FOR OPS? ments on ceiling prices on soybean 


oil meal comprise a vivid demon- 
stration on the ease of applying governmental controls, 
and the difficulty of removing them. Once in effect, no 
bureaucratic agency is going to give up its sovereign do- 
main without fighting for it. OPS is fighting for its life 
It was successful in the closing days of the congressional 
session. Now it is going to maintain controls on soybean 
oil meal just as long as there is any hope of doing so. 
The court cases instigated by processors, joined by 
three members of the Board of Directors of the American 
Soybean Association, should tell the story. This action 
may determine, basically, whether we are going to con- 
tinue with bureaucratic bungling. or if we are going to 
return to a policy of allowing farm products in good 
supply to find their own price levels, based on their true 
values. 


IT’S TIME TO For the first time in 1] years the 
MAKE THAT state which gave birth to the 
RESERVATION American Soybean Association 

will play host to the annual con- 
vention next month. Combining the speeches of authori- 
ties from throughout the world with the eye-appeal of a 
well-organized and executed field trip, this convention is 
a MUST for every man who wants the current informa- 
tion on developments in soybeans. 

From foreign lands, from government. from industry. 
from handlers and from growers have been drawn the 
men who speak with authority in their particular fields. 
Each has an important message or they would not be 
scheduled. Elimination of the less important has been the 
major task in planning this program. The two days of 
formal program will be packed with the new, the differ- 
ent, and the important. 

Even though soybeans may be moving in some areas 
on Sept. 9—even though it may mean a few days away 
from your farming or business operations—it will be a 
good investment of time for you to hear these world 
leaders in their fields. 


We will see you in Lafayette. 





CONVENTION ROOM RESERVA- 
TIONS, if not already made, should be 
mailed immediately to Purdue Union, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., or to 
Hotel Fowler, Lafayette, Ind. Reserva- 
tions will be made in the order in which 
received. Specify the type desired, the 
number of persons, and date of arrival. 
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latest and best grading equipment. 


YOUR PROFITS depend on your grain testing equipment. 
If yours is inaccurate or inadequate, you may lose custom- 


YOUR CUSTOMERS drive late model cars, use new farm 
machinery and time-saving electrical appliances. Naturally 
they want to do business with the elevator that uses the 
















ers by discounting good grain. Or, should you fail to dis- 
count lower grades, you may lose thousands of dollars 
when you sell the grain. 


THESE PROFIT PROTECTORS—used by Boards of Trade, 


SEEDBURO. 


State and Federal Inspectors—can be bought from 


Check Your Equipment NOW .. . Order Today 


No. 400G STEINLITE — the World's Most widely 
used moisture tester. Easy to operate, fast, accurate. 
Charts check against government inspection points. 
Guaranteed the best moisture tester for grain, corn, 
soybeans, nuts. On 10 day free trial No. 400G. 


Only $420.00. 


500 A-63” ALUMINUM GRAIN TRIER. Weighs 
only 4 pounds. Easier to handle. Greater strength 
ond resiliency withstands hard usage. Worth a pre- 
mium because it lasts longer is easier to use. $37.50. 


No. 34 BOERNER SAMPLER AND MIXER. Reduces 
size of representative samples of grain. Insures ac- 


curacy in mixing samples and grading. Price $98.85. 


No. 14 FOUR-IN-ONE SCALE. For weighing sam- 


EQuipmMENT 





Chicago 6, Illinois 





ples and mail, determining test weights per bushel, 
dockages, etc. Sensitive to 1/10 gram. Complete, 


No. 372 THERMO SAMPLER TORPEDO. For check- 
ing temperature and taking a sample from any point 
in a bin. 3-foot extensions available. Price $17.50. 
Extensions. ...$1.45 each. 


No. 77-6", No. 36-9” AND No, 79-12” BAG 
TRIERS. Nickel plated steel. Each $2.05, $4.00, 
$4.60. 


No. 150 FILLING HOPPER AND STAND. For use 
with 1 pint and 1 quart weight per bushel tester. 


Price, without cup... .$27.90. 


No. 22-5 GRAIN PROBE — 63”. The official Gov- 


ernment standard probe. Made of extra heavy gauge 
brass. Price $27.00 

No. 10 GRAIN DOCKAGE SIEVES. Made of 20- 
gouge aluminum, 13-inch diameter. 17/g inch inside 
depth. Precision and commercial grades. Prices on 
request 


No. 26 WEIGHT PER BUSHEL TESTER. Accurate, 
rugged, durable. Complete with strike-off stick. 1 
quart capacity. Price... .$29.25. 


No. 20 TRIER. Double-brass tube, open handle. 40 
inches in length, 13/4 inches outside diameter, 6 
openings. Price....$17.50 


No. 64 SAMPLE PAN. For handling samples of 
grain for testing and grading. $1.75 each. 
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Seedsmen Sell Arkansas 


Arkansas’ leading basic 
have 


Two of 
agricultural groups joined 
hands to promote and develop a pro- 
gram to bring favorable advertising 
and revenue to the agricultural enter- 
prises of the state. 

Arkan- 
Association and 
the Arkansas Seed Dealers Associa- 
tion. Their project is the promotion 


The organizations are the 
sas Seed Growers 


of Arkansas-grown certified and 
quality seeds. 
An educational and advertising 


campaign will acquaint Southern 
seedsmen and farmers with proof 
that Arkansas-grown seeds are the 
best obtainable of the types used in 
other Southern states as well as Ar- 
kansas. 

Arkansas seeds that are produced 
in volume great enough for large 
movements outside of the state’s bor- 
ders include sottonseed. seed rice. 
soybeans and other crops. 

The areas that produce these seeds 
are some of the most progressive 
farming sections in the nation. For 
example. northeast Arkansas produc- 
es some of the best cottonseed and 
soybeans grown in the South. The 
Grand Prairie region leads the cen- 
tral South in the production of high 


quality Kobe lespedeza, seed rice, 
soybeans and seed oats. Other sec- 
tions of the state are noted for other 
seed crops. 

These localities are well populated 
with seed-conscious farmers who are 
equipped with the best farming ma- 
chinery available and are using it on 
some of the most productive land in 
the South. Arkansas is well supplied 
with processing plants equipped with 
the most modern drying, cleaning 
and other processing equipment nec- 
essary to turn out seeds of consistent 
high purity and germination. 

A number of excellent varieties of 
rice, soybeans. cotton and oats have 
been developed by the University and 
independent breeders in the last 10 
years. 

President of the Arkansas Seed 
Dealers Association is Henry Kauf- 
man. Ashdown. Secretary is Roy D. 
Hopkins, Texarkana. 

Members of the Arkansas Seed 
Dealers Association committee are: 
Hank Dodd. Blytheville: Joel Lam- 
bert. Newport: Carlton Ware, Pine 
Bluff: Kaufman; and Marion Hartz, 
Stuttgart. 

President of the Arkansas Seed 
Growers Association is J. M. Spicer, 
Stuttgart. Secretary is L. M. Humph- 
rey. Scott. 

Members of the Arkansas 
Growers Association committee are: 
P. O. Peterson. Little Rock: Humph- 
rey: L. G. Black, Corning: 


Seed 


and Spic- 





Growers and Shippers 


CYPRESS BRAND oe 
QUALITY SEED SOYBEANS 


Korean 
Adams 
Hawkeye 
Cypress No. 1 
Wabash 

Perry 

S-100 

Ogden 


Address All Inquiries to 


CYPRESS LAND FARMS 60. 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


314 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
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Extend Storage Loans 


Extension of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation program providing 
loans to farmers to finance the con- 
struction or purchase of new farm 
storage facilities for grains and other 
storable crops was announced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The original loan program was 
initiated in June 1949, 

The Department also announced 
that beginning July 1 the loans will 
be available up to 80 percent (prev- 
iously 85 percent) of the cost of the 
structure, to any owner-operator, ten- 
ant. landlord or partnership of pro- 
ducers wishing to erect a facility 
which will meet requirements for 
eligible storage under the price sup- 
port program. 

Loans will be payable in four an- 
nual installments (previously five in- 
stallments). or earlier at the option 
of the borrower. The first install- 
ment will be payable 12 months after 
the loan is disbursed by CCC. 

Interest on loans will be at the 
rate of 4 percent a year, as hereto- 
fore. Loans will be available through 
local lending agencies or from Pro- 
duction and Marketing 
tion county committees. 
storage facility loan 
available to 


Administra- 

The farm 
program is 
producers of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, soybeans, dry edible beans 
and peas, rice, peanuts, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, hay seeds, pasture seeds. 
and winter cover crop seeds. 

The program has been extended 
for another year for the purpose of 
increasing farm storage space and of 
easing the pressure on transportation 
facilities. 

The program authorizes loans on- 
ly on good, sound structures but such 
structures can be built in part with 
on-the-farm lumber and out-of-season 
farm labor. 

—sbd— 


DIVISION MANAGER 


E. F. Czichos. who has been dis- 
irict manager of the Swift & Co. 
Southwestern oil mills, has been ap- 
pointed division manager of all Swift 
oil mills in the South, according to 
C. T. Prindeville. vice president. 
Czichos will have his headquarters 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

P. A. Laws, who retired recently, 
formerly was manager of the South- 
eastern district. 
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A Pair of Aces 
for Packing Your 
Soybean Meal and Cake 



















Get the benefit of Bemis’ fine printing . . . quality 
materials .. . careful workmanship .. . large facili- 
ties that permit top service, wherever you are. 


You'll find these add up to a winning combination. 


Baltimore « Boise ¢ Boston * Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo « Charlotte 
Chicago « Cleveland « Denver ¢ Detroit « Indianapolis 
Houston « Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City « Los Angeles 
Louisville > Memphis « Minneapolis « New Orleans ¢ Norfolk 
New York City « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix 
Philadelphia « Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salina « Salt Loke City 
San Francisco « Seattle « Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita 
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(Tentative and subject to change. 


MONDAY, SEPT. 8 
Purdue Union 


2:00 p.m. 

Board of djrectors meeting. 
6:30 p.m. 

Registration opens. 
7:30 p.m. 

Policy meeting. Attendance by in- 
vitation. 


TUESDAY, SEPT. 9 
South Ballroom 
Purdue Union 


9230 G2 Mticssesdeciseod Chester B. Biddle 
presiding 
President, American Soybean 
tion, Remington, Ind. 


Associa- 


Welcome to Indiana. 

“Research Work on Soybeans at 
the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory,” Dr. R. T. Milner, director, 
Peoria, Ill. 

“Soybeans from the Washington 
Viewpoint,” Wayne Darrow, editor 
the Washington Digest page in Soy- 
bean Digest, Washington, D. C. 

“Europeans Look at American 


Soybeans.” Paul Quintus, Office of 


Program 





Foreign Agricultural Relations, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“Have We Over-Expanded Soybean 
Processing Capacity?” Robert M. 
Walsh, deputy director fats and oils 
branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. 
Acriculture, Washington, D. C. 


S. Department of 


1:30 p. m..Jake Hartz, Jr., presiding 
Vice President, American Soybean As- 
sociation, Stuttgart, Ark. 

“Using American Soybeans in the 
Japanese Economy,” M._ Hirano, 
president, Association of Oil and Fat 
Manufacturers, Tokyo, Japan. 

“The Protein Deficit in Livestock 
Feeding in the United States,” Carl 
P. Heisig, head division of farm man- 
agement and costs, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. 
c; 

“Oilseed Trading in International 
Markets,” J. C. A. Faure, Unilever, 
Vice Pres. International Association 
of Feed Crushers, London, England. 

“Why We Need Changes in the 
Present Soybean Grading  Stand- 
ards,” soybean grower to be named. 

“The Processor Looks at Today’s 
Soybean Grading Standards,” soy- 
bean processor to be named. 

“Why We Oppose Changes in the 
Soybean Grading Standards,” Eldon 





32nd Convention 
Sept. 9, 10, 11, 


Anderson, manager, Farmers Coop- 
erative Co., Pocahontas, Lowa. 

Discussion period and questions to 
speakers. 


East Faculty Lounge 
1:30 p.m. 
Ladies’ program. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10 


South Ballroom 


UES, So, Seen Chester B. Biddle 

presiding 

Annual business meeting, Ameri- 
can Soybean Association. 

10:15 a, m.......Ersel Walley presiding 
Director American Soybean Association, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Program for Better Soybeans.” 
Dr. Martin G. Weiss, senior agrono- 
mist, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Beltsville, Md. 

“Soy Protein in the British Food 
Economy,” E. Mitchell Learmonth, 
British Soy Products, Ltd., London, 
England. 

“Soybean Oil Meal in Better Feed- 
ing,” W. M. Beeson, professor of ani- 
mal husbandry, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

1:30 v. m. David G. Wing presiding 
Director American Soybean Association, 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 





Purdue’s new Science Life Building under construction. It is part of a nine million dollar building project for plant and animal science, and 
will house the animal husbandry, y, botany and plant pathology, and biological science when leted 


a Someta 























serican Soybean A 
at Lafayette, Ind. 


“What Research Indicates for the 
Future of Soybeans in America.” 
speaker to be confirmed. 

Panel Howard L. 
Roach, Plainfield, lowa, moderator. 

“What Is the Long Time Outlook 


* Don Paarlberg. 


discussion, 


for Soybean Prices? 
department of agricultural econom 
ics, Purdue Lafayette, 
Ind. 

“How Much Soybean Oil Meal Can 
We Use?” R. M. Bethke, Vice Presi- 
dent Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

“How Many Soybeans Can We 
Grow and Not Ruin Our Soil?” J. W. 
Calland, managing director, Nation- 
al Soybean Crop Improvement Coun- 
cil, Decatur, Ind. 

“How Much Soybean Oil Can We 
Use in Our Domestic Economy?” 


University, 


speaker to be named. 

“How Many Soybeans Can We Ex- 
pect to Export?” Paul J. Quintus, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

“What Will We Get for 1952-Crop 
Soybeans?” Dr. G. L. Jordan, depart- 
ment of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


ssociation 


Questions and discussion between 
panel members. 

Questions and discussions from 
floor. 

7:00 p.m. 

Annual convention banquet. 

Entertainment. 

Speaker, “Riley Readings,” Dr. 
George Davis, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Presentation of honorary _ life 


memberships. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 11 
New Agronomy Farm 


Five miles west of West Lafayette on 
Highway 52. 
8:30 a.m. 

Corn and Soybean Field Day, in 
charge of Purdue University staff. 
12:00 noon. 

Lunch available at agronomy farm. 
1:30 p.m. 

“What’s Happening in Our Corn- 
fields?” George Scarseth, director. 
Farm Bureau Research Association, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

“The World Is Still Hungry for 
Fats and Proteins,” George M. Stray- 
American 
Soybean Association, Hudson. Iowa. 


er, secretary-treasurer, 


See Many Soybean Tests on Field Day 


Indiana farmers and members of 
the American Soybean Association 
will team up for a big “Corn and Soy- 
bean Day” at Purdue Sept. 11. This 
is the third day of the ASA conven- 
tion. 

it will coincide with the annual 
corn and soybean field day for Indi- 
ana farmers—a big event at Purdue 
each September. 

The Purdue 
knocking itself out for this event and 
has set up corn and soybean plots 


agronomy staff is 


just for the day. During the morn- 
ing the trials will be visited by guid- 
ed groups. The following tests will 
be explained by Purdue agronomy 
men: 


CLOVER SEEDING IN SOYS. An 


effort has been made to establish a 
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stand of clover in soybeans though 
nobody is optimistic about its suc- 
cess. 

EARLY AND LATE VARIETIES. 
Seeding of an early maturing variety 
between rows of a late variety. The 
question has been raised as to whether 
more soybeans per acre could be 
grown by using an early maturing 
variety in between the rows of the 
full season variety. 


WIDTH OF ROWS. What is the 
effect of the width of rows on yields? 
This oft-repeated question will be 
partially answered by comparisons of 
beans planted in 28- and 40-inch 
rows. 

SEED TREATMENT. 


and poor seed have been dust treated 


Both good 


















CHESTER B. BIDDLE 


BACK HOME AGAIN 


In Indiana 


The Birthplace of the 
American Soybean 
Association 


It is my privilege and pleasure as 
President of the American Soybean 
Association to extend a most cordial 
invitation to the members of the As- 
sociation and all allied industries to 
attend our 32nd annual convention 
which will be held Sept. 9, 10, 11, 
1952, at Purdue University. 

Indiana, Purdue University and 
the city of Lafayette are happy to 
have the opportunity to be host to 
this convention. Hoosier hospitality 
will be at its best to help make your 
visit a pleasant one. A program par- 
excellent is being arranged. You will 
want to attend every session. Out- 
standing speakers will discuss pertin- 
ent problems related to the various 
segments of the industry. These men 
are all recognized leaders in their 
field and anyone who grows or han- 
dles soybeans can benefit by attending 
one or more of these sessions. 

Special attention is being given a 
program for the ladies. 
ant surprises are in store for them. 

Several specialties have been ar- 
ranged for the banquet, climaxed by 
sood Hoosier food. Won't you please 
mark your calendar today and plan 


Some pleas- 


to be with us September 9, 10, 11, for 

a grand convention? 

Remington, Ind. 

Aug. 1, 1952. 
Chester B. Biddle, President 
AMERICAN SOYBEAN 
ASSOCIATION 
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and stands will be observed. 


ALTERNATE WIDTH OF ROWS... 


How to step up the population of soy- 
bean plants per acre by pulling in 
the marker will be demonstrated. 

RATE OF SEEDING. Varieties 
are planted at two, three, four, and 
five pecks per acre. 

VARIETY COMPARISON. Twen- 
ty-one varieties of economic value are 
compared. 

INOCULATION. Re-inoculation of 
soybeans in a field that has grown 
soybeans previously is tried out to de- 
termine effect on yield. 

DATE OF PLANTING. Varieties 
of. different maturities have been 
planted at various dates for yield 
comparisons and as a guide for the 
best time of planting; also, for the 
effect on yield of delayed planting. 

SPRAYING FOR WEEDS. Exten- 
sive testing is being carried on to de- 
termine the effect of both pre- and 
post-emergence spraying for weed 
control. 

DEFOLIATION. Certain mate- 
rials will be tried out for defoliating 
soys and the effect on yield will be 
determined. 

BREEDING WORK. The extensive 
layout of breeding work in progress 
will give you some idea of the beans 
of the future. Maybe these tests 
should be called. “The Soy bean of To- 
morrow.” 

DISEASE STUDIES. 
ble breeding work is being done in 
an effort to develop resistance to 


Considera- 


brown spot and to frog eye diseases.~ 


* * * 


There will also be a large number 
These will in- 
clude: fertility experiments involving 
light, medium and very heavy appli- 


f 


oi corn tests to see. 


cations of nitrogen, phosphate and 
potash; trials of minor elements and 
krilium: field plots showing the 
progress in developing hybrid strains 
resistant to corn blight; trials of 
various kinds of “new ideas” in corn 
spacing and cultural practices aimed 
at establishing stands of legumes in 
corn; and field comparisons of a 
large number of hybrids. 


* * * 


Purdue Swine Day 

Purdue’s annual Swine Day will be 
held Sept. 12, the day following the 
ASA convention. It will be of con- 
cern to everybody interested in feed- 
ing. You are welcome to stay and 
attend this event. 
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Visit Your Exhibitors 
at Purdue 


Here are the names of the exhibit- 


ors and their booth numbers as you 
will find them in the Memorial Union 
Building at Purdue during the ‘con- 
vention. A visit to the booths will 
be well worth your while. 


A few exhibit boeths were. still 
available at press time. You may be 
able to obtain one if you phone, wire 
or write George McCulley, business 
manager. American Soybean Associa- 
tion. Hudson, Iowa. 

1—Burrows, Equipment Co., Ev- 
anston, III. 

2—American Mineral Spirits Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

3—Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1, 5—Butler Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

6—Nickel Plate Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

7—Agricultural*Laboratories, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

8—The Soybean Digest, Hudson, 
lowa. 

9A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

10 — Construction 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

11—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, New York, N. Y. 

12—William H. Banks Warehous- 
es. Inc., Chicago, III. 

13—V. D. Anderson Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

14—Corn States Hybrid Service, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

15—Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Management, 


16—Dave Fischbein Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
17—Max Katz Bag Co., Indian- 


apolis, Ind. 





Diagram shows the exhibit booths next to 
the convention meeting room. See below 
for list of exhibitors 


18—Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co.., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

19—French Oil Mill Machinery 
Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

20—Urbana Laboratories, Urbana, 
Ill. 

21—-Seedburo Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

32, 33—Stephens-Adamson Manu- 
facturing Co., Aurora, Ill. 

34—National Association of Mar- 
earine Manufacturers, Washington, 
Dt. 

39, 36, 37 
troit. Mich. 

39, 40—J. E. Dilworth Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

41—Gruendler Crusher & Pulver- 
izer Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

13—Arkell Safety Bag Co., Chica- 
go. Ill. 


Penola Oil Co., De- 


Banquet Speaker 

If you like James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poetry you will like the ban- 
quet speaker, Purdue’s George Davis. 
He is well versed in Riley and wide- 
ly known as a humorous speaker. 
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Remember the dates! 
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THE OPENING OF A CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
AT 9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, 6, ILL. 


We are pleased to announce that we have opened a chemical laboratory at 9 
South Clinton Street Building, Chicago, Illinois, to better serve the soybean in- 
dustry. 


Our Chicago laboratory will specialize in refining losses and bleaches of soy- 
bean oils, analyses of Tallow and Greases. 


The processors who use the Chicago Board of Trade services will find it more 
convenient to use our Chicago laboratory, as we are official chemists for the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


i : . é Laboratories: 


© Chicago, Ill. 

e Des Moines, Iowa 
® Memphis, Tenn. 
© Little Rock, Ark. 
Blytheville, Ark. 
© Cairo, Ii. 

e Clarksdale, Miss. 






Chemical Laboratories 
to serve you. 


WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 
MAIN OFFICES: 265 SOUTH FRONT ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 


SPECIALIZING IN SOYBEAN OILS — CAKE — MEALS — FEEDS 


“Over ONE BILLION dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.”’ 
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Carrick Pioneered 





with Meal for Poultry 


A tall. lean research worker. long 
known to fellow 
“Shorty.” recently pointed up what it 


efficient 


poultrymen as 


takes for economical and 
rapid broiler production. 

“Shorty” is Prof. C. W. Carrick of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Purdue University. nationally 
known for his outstanding work deal- 
ing with soybean oil meal and vita- 
min supplements as they apply to 
poultry rations. “Shorty” said, “To 
make a long story short, we were able 
to obtain rapid growth from a ration 
which contains 95 percent of corn 
and soybean oil meal supplemented 
with a mineral mixture, synthetic 
vitamins and the amino acid methio- 
nine, and A and D oil.” 

Carrick added that high efficiency 
broiler rations are characterized by 


low crude fiber content, readily 
available energy. relatively high 


levels of growth vitamins, sufficient 
amino acids, and adequate but not 
excessive minerals. Such rations are 
designed to give rapid growth with a 
minimum amount of feed per unit of 
grain. Sometimes the term “high 
energy” has been applied to these ra- 
tions. but much more than the energy 
factor is involved. 
These conclusions, however, are 
the results of a long series of studies. 
Experimental work with soybean oil 
meal for feeding chicks was begun at 
Purdue University in 1919 by A. G. 
“Chick” Philips. He started experi- 


Since Our Convention 
Goes to Purdue University 
This Year, Readers Will 

Be Interested in This 

Story of Purdue’s Famous 
Poultry Specialist and 

His Work with 

Soybean Oil Meal 
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By MRS. HELEN HUNT 


Assistant Extension Editor, 
Purdue University. 


ments with soybean meal for layers 
in October 1920, and Carrick be- 
lieves that this was the first experi- 
mental work with this product in 
poultry feeding. 

For several years, the practical 
problem has been the supplementa- 
tion of corn and soybean oil meal 
with minerals, vitamins and to some 
extent with other proteins. In the 
Midwest. yellow corn has usually 
been the most efficient and economical 
source of energy for poultry. Soy- 
bean oil meal likewise was recogniz- 
ed as the most satisfactory protein 
supplement for corn in poultry ra- 
tions. 


When considering the cost of a 
protein supplement, it is not enough 
to calculate the relative price per 
pound of protein, but also the cost 
of getting adequate amounts of the 
amino acids desired. A pound of pro- 
tein from corn gluten meal may cost 
less than from soybean meal, but it 
would take much more corn gluten 
meal to supply the necessary amino 
acids. 


Depends on Crude Fiber 


How efficient a protein supplement 
for poultry may be depends on its 
crude fiber content since chickens 
digest very little fiber. Not only is 
the fiber material poorly digested by 
chickens, but the higher the crude 
fiber percentage, the poorer is the 
utilization of other nutrients. This is 
probably due to the compound 
known as lignin, found in plants 
with a high cellulose content. Lignin 
prevents the digestion of other con- 
tents of the cells. 


The comparatively high amount of 
fiber in other meals, such as cotton- 
seed meal. limits these materials. 
Other protein supplements such as 
meat and bone scraps have an ex- 
cessive mineral content which limits 
their use. 


Studies chickens 


showing | that 


digested relatively small amounts of 
crude fiber portions in feeds such as 
wheat bran, middlings and oats were 
reported as long ago as 1910 by agri- 
cultural experiment stations. It was 
about 1940 that research workers 
showed that manganese was essential 
to chicks for growth and the pre- 
vention of slipped tendons or perosis. 
Bran and middlings were about the 
only common feeds with amounts of 
manganese to any extent. With this 
new information, it seemed possible 
to use manganese sulfate and dis- 
pense with bran and middlings. 

It was at this time that Purdue 
research workers under the direction 
of Carrick started experiments in 
wheat bran and middlings 
were replaced with corn and soybean 


which 


meal to supply the same amount of 
crude protein. 

Coinciding with this scientific ad- 
vancement, production of soybean oil 
meal began to reach a sizable volume. 
So the Purdue experiments were de- 
signed to use more soybean meal and 
less of the more expensive protein 
supplements, namely, packing house 
products, fish, and milk products, 
then in use. It was found that rela- 
tively large amounts of soybean oil 
meal could be successfully used when 
small quantities of meat scraps and 
milk products were included. 

By 1943, a ration had been de- 
veloped for calcium and phosphorus 
studies at Purdue in which the only 
animal protein was from four per- 
cent of liver meal and three percent 
of dried whey. The remainder of the 
protein, amounting to 19 percent, 
came from soybean oil meal, corn, 
and distillers solubles. This ration 
was not only low in crude fiber but 
high in various growth factors. 

These results from rations with 
small amounts of animal protein and 
crude fiber led Carrick to begin a 
series of experiments to determine 
whether or not animal proteins as 
such were essential or whether the 
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real difference in growth value be- 
tween animal products and soybean 
oil meal might be due to differences 
in vitamin content. 

Furthermore, realizing that the 
value of a given protein depends on 
the kinds and amounts of amino 
acids it yields upon digestion, Car- 
rick reasoned that there was no basis 
to believe that there was any differ- 
ence in the value of an amino acid 
whether it came from an animal or 
from plants. 

The conclusion from work done 
during the period 1940-1950 was that 
rapid growth results from a_ ration 
containing as much as 95 percent of 
corn and soybean meal supplemented 
with a simple mineral mixture. syn- 
thetic vitamins and the amino acid 
methionine. and A and D oil. The in- 
clusion. however. of three percent 
condensed fish soluble in this ration 
gave even more rapid growth. 

The Purdue researchers found that 
this result could not be attributed to 
the protein in the fish solubles since 
the unknown growth value was also 
present in protein-free extracts of 
fish solubles as well as in products 
of plant origin, such as distillers 
solubles, or vitamin B-12 or the so- 
called APF concentrates. 


Deficiency in Sulfur 

In planning further studies it was 
also borne in mind that both corn 
and soybeans are deficient in sulfur- 
bearing amino acids, namely, cystine 
and methionine, and also calcium, 
phosphorus. salt, iodine. manganese. 
riboflavin. and vitamins A, D. and 
B-12. Both grains are often deficient 
in pantothenic acid, niacin, choline. 
and perhaps one or more unknown 
growth factors. 

Up to two years ago, the ration 
listed in Lot 1 (see table) which 
gave an average weight for the birds 
of 927 grams (approximately two 
pounds) at eight weeks. was the most 
rapid growing ration to have been 
developed up to that time. But the 
Purdue men wanted to get still fast- 
er gains, so they resorted to what 
they termed “impractical” additions 
to the ration used in Lot 1. They had 
two possibilities. Either they could 
increase all amino acids or they 
could add all the other known vita- 
mins and an antibiotic supplement 
with B-12 since antibiotics were com- 
ing into use about 1950. 
Consequently a second lot of 
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ADEQUACY OF SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FOR CHICK GROWTH 
Experiment A 























































































Ingredients Lot 1 Lot 2 Lot 3 Lot 4 
Ground yellow corn 54.25 48.75 
Soybean oil meal (417) 38. 38. 
Cond. fish solubles 3 3. 
Steamed bone meal 1.5 1.5 
Ground limestone 1.5 1.5 
lodized salt 0.45 0.45 
MnSO, (80°) 0.05 0.05 
3000-A, 400-D oil 0.5 0.5 
DL-methionine 0.15 0.15 
Choline (dry - 25%) 0.6 0.6 
3 B-vitamins (1) + + + + 
Casein 3 3. 
Blood fibrin 2 a 
All known vitamins (3) + + 
Antibiotic and B-12 0.5 0.5 

Av F-G Av F-G Av. F-G Av. 
Wt. Ratio Wt Ratio Wt. Ratio Wt. 

Period Sex Gms. 0-8 wks. Gms 0-8 wks. Gms. 0-8 wks. Gms 

8 wk. M 927 2.34 977 2.30 1022 2.31 1074 
F 805 2.43 816 2.40 87 897 
B 866 2.38 897 2.35 985 

Experiment B 

Ingredients Lot 5 Lot 6 Lot 7 
Ground yellow corn 55 48.05 48.05 
Soybean oil meal (41°) i 38 38. 

Cond, fish solubles 3 3. 3. 

Steamed bone meal 1.5 1.5 1.5 

Ground limestone 1.5 1.5 1.5 

lodized salt 5 45 45 

MnSO, (80%) 05 05 05 

Dry D. mixture (2)  # a 1. 

Dry A (5000-A) 0.2 0.2 0.2 

DL-methionine (98¢7) 0.15 0.15 0.15 

Choline (dry - 25°7) 0.6 0.6 0.6 

3 B-vitamins (1) + + + + 

Casein 3. 3. 

Blood fibrin 2. 2. 

All known vitamins + 

Antibiotic and B-12 0.5 0.5 0.5 

Av. F-G** Av. F-G Av. Av. 
Wt. Ratio wt Ratio wt. wt. 

* Period Sex Gms. 0-8 wks. Gms. 0-8 wks. Gms. Gms 

& wk M 1012 1091 4 1145 1164 2. 
F 841 931 5 907 907 2 
B 927 1011 2.19 1026 1036 2.25 

(1) Riboflavin (.3 mg.), Ca. Pantothenate (1.5 mg.), Niacin (3. mg.) per 100 gms. feed. 

(2) To supply 100 D per 100 gms. feed. 

(3) Biotin, folie acid, inositol, menadione (K), pyridoxine, thiamin, and alpha tocopherol (E). 

* Barred Plymouth Rocks—-25 of each sex per lot. 

F-G Ratio Feed-gain Ratio or pounds of feed per pound of gain. 























chicks (Lot 2) were fed a ration con- 
taining casein and blood fibrin to in- 
crease all 
crease in growth did result, but it 


amino acids. Some in- 


was not significantly better than re- 
sults from Lot 1. 
Antibiotics 

However, when all the known vita- 
mins and an antibiotic supplement 
were added to the basic ration a 
marked growth did result. About the 
same growth rate, but not significant- 
ly greater, was noted when all vita- 
mins and increased amino acids. 
combined, were added to the basic 
ration. 

Later experiments pointed to the 
presence of the antibiotic as the rea- 
son for stepping up growth. This was 
shown to be true only when the anti- 
biotic supplement with B-12 was 
added at the rate of 0.5 percent to 
the basic ration fed in Lot 1. The 
final ration no doubt contains an ex- 
cess of certain vitamins and certain 
amino acids but Carrick believes it 
is the best pattern for maximum 
growth to be had at present. 

The best 
from a ration as follows: (in per- 


results were obtained 
centage) ground yellow corn 53.05; 
soybean oil meal (41 percent) 38; 
condensed fish solubles 3; steamed 
bone meal 1.5; ground limestone 1.5; 
iodized salt 0.45; manganese sulfate 
(80 percent) 0.05; dry D> mixture 
(2) 1; dry A (5000-A) 0.2; DL- 
methionine (98 percent) 0.15: chol- 
ine (dry-25 percent) 0.6; 3 B-vifa- 
and antibiotic and B-12. 
Carrick says that these 
show that it is feasible to have a 


mins: 


studies 


chick starting ration with approxi- 
mately 50 percent of corn and 35 to 
37 percent of soybean oil meal if 
cost. efficiency and biological results 
are considered. There are many ways 
to convert the experimental ration 
into a practical ration. The following 
ration (in percentage) is one ex- 
ample: ground yellow corn 51; soy- 
bean oil meal 35; corn gluten meal 
5: dehydrated alfalfa meal 2: con- 
densed fish solubles 3; choline sup- 
plement (25 percent choline chlor- 
ide) 0.5; defluorinated phosphate 
1.5: calcium carbonate 1.5; iodized 
salt 0.4; manganese sulfate 0.05; and 
irradiated animal sterols (2000-D) 
0.05. In addition, an antibiotic and 
vitamin B-12 supplement (according 
to manufacturer’s directions) and 
either synthetic or natural sources of 
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riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and 
niacin to give the amounts indicated 
in the footnotes of the table. These 
supplements would replace corn to 
give a total of 100 percent. 

Some poultrymen will ask if maxi- 
mum growth is necessary in broiler 
production. That will depend on the 
cost of getting it, says Carrick. It may 
be more profitable to keep the broil- 
ers a few days longer than to feed 
too expensive a ration. It is desirable 
to obtain close to maximum growth 
rate during the first six weeks, but it 
is not necessary to feed rapid-growth 
starting rations until market age. 

A finishing ration may contain a 
small amount of meat and bone 
scraps or fish meal, or some of each, 
but not expensive products like liver 
meal, fish solubles and APF concen- 
trates. The protein content can be 
decreased after six weeks and spec- 
ial methionine supplements like corn 
gluten meal can be eliminated. 

The Purdue researchers add that 
after chicks are six weeks old they 
may be fed a ration with approxi- 


mately 66 percent corn and 25 per- 
cent soybean oil meal. These figures 
are on a “complete” ration basis. 
Many such rations are used today. 
In the case of fowls kept for 
market egg production or for hatch- 
ing eggs it is feasible to feed a ra- 
tion with 65 to 70 percent corn and 
15 to 20 percent soybean oil meal. 
The idea of using a high propor- 
tion of corn and soybean oil meal 
has been used in feeding turkeys. 
Young turkeys have a higher protein 
chickens. Rapid 
erowth will result from a ration with 
approximately 41 percent of ground 


requirement than 


corn and the same percentage of 
soybean oil meal in the ration, with 
appropriate supplements. After eight 
weeks the corn is increased and the 
meal reduced. 

Carrick concludes that the present 
basis of feed formulation is now 
built on corn and soybean oil meal, 
and if adequate supplies of both 
products are not economically avail- 
able, our animal feeding program 
will be seriously handicapped. 


OPS Continues Meal Ceiling Study 


Hearings on a processor-grower re- 
quest for a temporary injunction to 
force Office of Price Stabilization to 
suspend soybean oil meal ceilings be- 
gan Aug. 4 in the U. S. Emergency 
Court of Appeals, Washington, D. C. 


The Office of Price Stabilization 
has denied a processor-grower_ re- 
quest for higher than the $81 soybean 
oil meal ceiling now in force, but 
says it is continuing its current study 
of the situation and that an increase 
in the ceiling “may be warranted.” 

The grower-processor group chare- 
ed May 19 the ceiling price was il- 
legal under the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. In the formal protest 
the group pointed out that the $81 
ceiling denies to producers of soy- 
beans the legal minimum price and 
to processors a fair and equitable 
margin. 

To burry action by OPS on the pro- 
test the group filed a petition for a 
mandatory order for Ellis Arnall, sta- 
bilization chief, to grant or deny the 
protest in the Emergency Court of 
Appeals in the District of Columbia 
July 10. 





OPS’ answer stated the evidence 
submitted by the industry is “wholly 
inadequate.” and that it intended to 
continue its study of the whole soy- 
bean oil meal situation. “The study 
of in-line price relationships is near- 
ing completion and preliminary indi- 
cations are that an increase in the 
ceiling price of sovbean meal may be 
warranted to bring it into line with 
the prices of other protein foods.” the 
OPS denial said. 

Attorneys for the soybean proces- 
sors and growers filed a formal com- 
plaint July 22 with the Emergency 
Court of Appeals attacking the legal- 
ity of the $81 ceiling. 


Processors and growers taking part 
in the action are: North lowa Coop- 
erative Processing Association, Man- 
ly, lowa: Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc.. Buffalo, N. Y.; Funk Bros. Seed 
Co., Bloomington, Ill; Decatur Soy 
Products Co., Decatur, Ill.; Haynes 
Soy Products, Inc., Portland, Ind.; 
David G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio; John W. Evans, Montevideo, 
Minn.; and Albert Dimond. Loving- 
ton. Ill. 
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Buy the SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANT 
with a World-Wide Success Record! 
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—~ OR excellent extraction results, buy 
the solvent extraction plant with a 
world-wide record. Anderson’s ex- 

tensive network of successful solvent 
plants is your assurance that Anderson’s 
famous outdoor unit profitably extracts 


vegetable oils. 


Anderson has more solvent plant instal- 
lations because Anderson equipment and 
methods are consistently ahead of the 


field. Anderson engineers, with over 50 





years experience in solving oil milling 
problems, are constantly improving the 
performance of Anderson equipment— 
with but one thought in mind—to make 
each installation as efficient as humanly 
possible. Learn what an Anderson plant 
can do for you. Get complete operating 
data today. Write briefly outlining your 


requirements. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1940 West 96th Street. Cleveland 2, Ohio 


*Exclusive trade mark reg. in U. S. patent office and in foreign countries. 


@ EXSOLEX* 





ANDERSON Wife 


® EXPELLERS* 
@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION OC 






























Daniels Forecasts Further 


Expansion in Soybeans 


The International Association of 
Seed Crushers held its 1952 annual 
congress in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
from June 10 to 13 under the spon- 
sorship of the Danish Seed Crushers 
Association. Some 350 delegates were 
registered. All of the countries of 
Western Europe were represented ex- 
cept Spain, Portugal and Ireland. 
Non-European included 
Argentina, Uruguay, Israel and the 
United States (with 16 delegates). 


countries 


Of special interest to the U.S. was 
the review by T. L. Daniels, president 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, of the high level of fats and 
oils production in this country and 
its production coupled 
with the conclusion of J. C. A. Faure. 


potentials, 


London, that world production has 
reached a point where 1952 import 
availabilities for Europe exceeded 
requirements by 


European import 


530,000 metric tons. 





T. L. DANIELS 


Also of direct concern to the U. S. 
was the assertion by a number of 
European crushers that the quality of 
many cargoes of American soybeans 
exported to Europe was below stand- 
ard, particularly in respect to foreign 
material. 

A recheck by the Department of 
Agriculture of the records of inspec- 
tion has not disclosed any inspection 
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However, because of 
the large stake of American soybean 
producers in the European market, 
the Department sent Paul EF. Quintus, 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Reia- 


irregularities. 


tions, to the Copenhagen meeting as 
an observer, to learn first hand the 
nature of the complaints and to as- 
certain possible remedial action. 


Corrective Step 

As a first step, an arrangement 
was worked out whereby some cargo 
samples drawn at U. S. ports would 
be made available to European grad- 
ers to determine whether there is a 
difference in the interpretation of 
foreign material in Europe compared 
with U. S. 
samples drawn in Europe when the 


standards. Conversely, 


same vessels are discharged will be 
returned to the Department to deter- 
mine whether comparable samples 
are being used as a basis of establish- 
ing the grade. 

A solution of the problem or a re- 
moval of any misunderstanding is es- 
pecially important because of the 
growing competition in Western Eu- 
rope from Manchurian soybeans. 

“U.S. production in 1951 has been 
characterized by a cotton crop about 
one-half larger than that of 1950, a 
soybean crop nearly equal to the rec- 
ord high of 1950, and a slight in- 
crease in the production of lard and 
inedible tallow and greases.” said 
Daniels. “Of the major fats and oils. 
only butter and linseed will register 
decreases, 

“The soybean is now our most im- 
portant source of vegetable oil and is 
exceeded only by the hog as a source 
of fats and oils of all classes. The 
wide range of uses for soybean oil. 
in both the edible and_ industrial 
fields, disperses widely throughout 
the fats and oils industry the impact 
of the high level of soybean produc- 
tion. 


Beans Up, Butter Down 

“Regardless of what happens to 
the absolute level of U. S. fats and 
oils production, I look for further 


expansion in the relative importance 
of soybeans and some further decline 
in butter. The similarity between 
margarine and butter, the growing 
consumer acceptance of margarine, | 
and its relatively lower price seem 


sufficient to forecast an expansion in 
margarine consumption with a de- 
cline in that of butter. 


“Several factors combine to sug- 
gest expansion of soybean produc- 
tion. In the first place the planting 
area is being extended northward in- 
to the upper Midwest through the de- 
velopment of new varieties with 
shorter growing season. Blackhawk 


seems an outstanding illustration at 
present, but the plant breeders are on 
the lookout for even better ones. 
Then, too, the soybean has been suc- 


cessfully fitted into farm rotation, 


and there is increasing acceptance of 
the need for legumes in land use pro- 
erams. 

“Perhaps the most important eco- 
nomic pressure for increased produc- 
tion of soybeans comes from the de- 
mand for the high protein meal. In 
1951 for the first time the total value 
of soybean meal was greater than 
that of oil produced in the United 
States. A hypothetical but roughly 
accurate illustration of the values in- 
volved as of Apr. 30 is as follows: 


From one bushel of soybeans 


Oil 10.5 lbs. @ Ye $0.945 
Meal 47 Ibs. @ $81 ton 1.90 
2.845 


Oil a By-Product 

So long as these price relations 
persist, soybean oil is something of 
a by-product, the supply of which 
will be governed by the demand for 
meal. In the foreseeable future that 
demand is likely to remain strong. 


“The government policy of price 
supports on agricultural products as 
well as the present price controls 
will have an important influence on 
the production of those raw materials 
from which fats and oils are derived. 
While in the past, support prices 
have been a factor in expanding the 
production of such crops as soybeans 
and flaxseed, it is entirely possible 
that high support prices for compet- 
ing crops such as wheat, oats, and 
corn may cut into the acreages of oil- 
seed crops in the future. There is no 
way of knowing the manner in which 
political pressures will be exerted to 
influence relative prices. Apparently 
support prices are here to stay re- 
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gardless of a change in Administra- 
tion. 
“As of Mar. 


oil-producing crops was selling be- 


15, each of our major 


low parity prices. The specific figures 
were as follows: 


Effective Average 
Parity Price 
Cottonseed per ton $76.00 $61.50 
Flaxseed per bushel 4.75 3.88 
Soybeans per bushel 2.88 2.76 


It is informative to note that soy- 
beans were selling at over 95 percent 
of parity while cottonseed and flax- 
seed were only slightly over 80 per- 
cent. Therefore, if price supports 
should be removed or reduced, soy- 
bean acreage might be reduced much 
less than either of the others. 

“Regardless of the reasons for the 
slight dip in the wholesale price lev- 
el, those who operate in the fats and 
oils markets in the United States 
have witnessed price declines that 
have been much more drastic than 
the price falls experienced in most 
other lines. Between the high point 
in fats and oils prices reached in 
February of last year, and February 
of 1952. the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics index of the price of fats and 
oils (except butter) declined by 
nearly 50 percent. 


Unprofitable Year 


“Low fats and oils prices, together 
with government price supports for 
certain oilseeds and their products 
and price ceilings on oilseed meals 
have made the current crop year in 
the United States an unprofitable 
one for some of the crushers. Soy- 
bean crushing has been particularly 
unprofitable, the price for a bushel 
of beans being approximately equal 
to the value of the oil and meal dur- 
ing a considerable portion of the 
year. 


SPECIALIZING 


STELLITED PARTS 
FOR 
O/L-MILL SCREW-TYPE PRESSES 


RIFE & BREAKER BARS 


BARREL BARS 
VERTICAL WORMS 


“When such a situation prevails in 
a free market, one would expect the 
forces of supply and demand to cor- 
rect it. Crushers would reduce pur- 
chases of beans and consequently the 
flow of the products, thereby tending 
to lower bean prices and raise prices 
for meal and oil until crushing was 
again profitable. The support prices 
for beans. however, have been a fac- 
tor in preventing bean prices from 
declining sufficiently to correct the 
maladjustment. The meal prices have 
been at the ceiling during most of 


while 


supplies of competing oils have been 


the year and could not rise, 


sufficiently large to discourage a rise 
in the soybean oil price. 

“Because the large quantity of soy- 
bean meal demanded at the ceiling 
price exceeds the quantity available 
at this price, most crushers have been 
able to sell mineralized soybean meal 
and soybean meal-corn mixtures at 
prices ranging from $10-$15 per ton 
higher than the ceiling prices for 
straight meal. This has reduced the 
processing loss somewhat. Some us- 
ers of soybean meal have been buy- 
ing beans. hiring crushers to extract 
the oil, 
market at whatever price it would 


and selling the oil on the 
bring. This practice has constituted 
another factor inhibiting the rise in 
the price of soybean oil. 

“Technological developments that 
are of significance to the American 
fats and oils markets might be ag- 
gregated into two classes: 

1—The development of chemical 
sustitutes, and 

2—The development of techniques 
to increase substitution among fats 
and oils. 

“In this first class one can include 
the development of synthetic deter- 
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gents which have and are continuing 
to reduce the per capita consumption 
of soap fats, and the introduction of 
rubber-based paints for interior use. 
Although the use of interior rubber- 
based paints has markedly increased, 
they have not yet proven to have 
enough of the desirable qualities of 
regular oil-based paints permanently 
to reduce drying oil consumption. 
Rubber-based however, 
pose a challenge to drying oil produc- 


paints do, 


ers to continue to develop oil-based 
paints which will rival the rubber- 
based paints in ease of application. 

“Among the technological develop- 
ments in the second class are those 
reducing the reversion of soybean 
oil, thus increasing its relative use- 
fulness as an edible fat, and those 
improving the drying qualities of 
soybean oil. These developments have 
been gradually taking place for a 
number of years. Each year we be- 
come more cognizant of the fact that 
all fats and oils are basically sources 
of fatty acids, and with technical de- 
velopments constantly __ increasing 
substitution among fats and oils, 
those which can be produced at the 
lowest cost are the ones which will 
survive in the long run.” 


—sbd— 


PERKINS OIL CO. SOLD 

Perkins Oil Co., with mills in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. and West Memphis. 
Ark., was sold in New York July 23 
to a froup of employees of the firm 
for about $2,225,000. 

The syndicate buying the company 
is headed by T. C. Lee, Perkins’ 
president since the death in May 1951 
of W. H. Jasspon. Other employees 
participating in the purchase are J. 

Haynes, F. H. Ferrell and C. Al- 
len Smith. 
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After a quarter of a century, the great Southwest continues to specify “COLUMBIAN”! 
Minimum initial investment, and minimum overhead and maintenance means increased daily 
profits right from installation. Additional economy of low-cost erection is assured because of 


bolted sectional construction. 


Just how long COLUMBIAN Storage Tanks last, no one knows. None has ever worn out, 
or been demolished by tornado or cyclone. Even after 30 years, users have added rings to in- 
crease storage capacity. Exclusive and important details of design make COLUMBIAN tanks so 
superior that users invariably specify them again and again when additional storage is needed. 


(Below) This battery of Columbian Tanks is just one of many hundreds of installations that is saving and making money for users 
everywhere. 
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BOLTED STEEL GRAIN STORAGE TANKS 


Safe, efficient, fire-proof, weather-proof, rodent-proof Easy Ways to Erect . . . Detailed, easy-to-understand blue 
storage for wheat, corn, barley, oats, soya beans, cotton prints for erection are furnished so that tanks may be put 
seeds, peanuts, coffee beans, rice. up with any kind of labor - or we will provide supervisor 


for your own men - or a complete Columbian erection crew. 
Foundation specifications and blue prints are furnished to 
enable your local concrete contractor to build foundation. 


Free Engineering Service—Al] preliminary engineering ser- 
vice for designing tanks to meet your particular need and 
arrangement is provided free. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. P.O. Box 4048-U Kansas City, Mo. 


Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Picture cf the new improved Pelican soybean with Dr. John Gray, Louisiana Experiment 


Station agronomist, who developed it. 


LSU Develops New Pelican Bean 


An improved type of Pelican soy- 
bean has been developed at the Lou- 
isiana State University Agricultural 

Station, 
production is 


Experiment Baton Rouge. 
La. Seed 
creased so that the new type bean 
will be 

The new Pelican soybean was de- 
veloped by Dr. John P. Gray. Experi- 


ment Station agronomist. Two hun- 


being in- 


available for general use. 


dred bushels of foundation seed haye 
been released to members of the Lou- 
isiana Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion for increasing certified seed pro- 
duction. 


A. G. Killgore. associate agrono- 


mist of the L.S.U. 
tension Service and secretary of the 


Acricultural Ex- 


Crop Improvement Association, says 
that the seed have been distributed 
to association members in Catahoula. 
Franklin, Morehouse, Red River and 
St. Landry parishes. 


The new type bean is said to be 
particularly suited for use in the cane 
area and in the other sections of the 
state where heavy growth is needed 
for soil improvement or for haymak- 
ing. The plants are viny in growth 
and make enough cover to hold other 
vegetation in check throughout the 
summer. Killgore said. The seed are 
yellow and rich in oil and protein. 


CEA HOLDS HEARINGS 


Hearings under the Commodity 
Exchange Act were being held in 
Washington, D. C., beginning July 
2S, to consider the establishment of 
speculative limits on futures transac- 
tions in cottonseed oil, soybean oil. 
and lard, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced. 

Under the Commodity Exchange 
Act. speculative futures trading and 
holdings by large traders are sub- 
ject to such maximum limits as may 
be established by the Commodity Ex- 
change Commission. consisting of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. and the Attor- 
ney General. 

J. M. Mehl. administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, US 
DA, is acting for the Commission 
in conducting the hearings. 


—sbd— 


CHANGES AT USDA LAB 
research divisions have 
formed at USDA’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans, La.. Dr. C. H. Fisher. 
director. has announced. 


Two new 


been 


The new oilseed division. headed 
by Dr. A. M. Altschul. was made by 
merging the oil and oilseed division, 
a portion of the protein and carbohy- 
drate division of the Southern Labor- 
Trng O'1 Labor- 
Dollear 


will serve as assistant division head. 


atory. and the U.S. 
atory. Bogalusa. La. F. G. 
The other is a new fruit and vege- 
table division. 

Research will be continued by the 
new oilseed division to find more ef- 
fective ways of utilizing cottonseed, 
Southern 


peanuts. tune. and other 


oilseeds. 
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Crop Moves Toward Early Harvest 


Pushed by above-normal tempera- 
tures and at least a fair supply of 
moisture most places the soybean 
crop moved ahead rapidly on a ree- 
ord acreage in July. Crop averaged 
a little ahead of maturity and will be- 
gin to move to market in late Sep- 
tember in many areas—the earliest 
harvest in some years. 

A crop of 180-plus millions is indi- 
cated, roughly equal to the crop of 
1951. 

There was 
many southern 
weather was reported in Arkansas, 
the Louisiana Delta, Mississippi and 
North ¢ Dry conditions were 
also developing Kansas and Mis- 
souri though these states were still not 


severe drouth in 
areas. Very dry 


‘arolina. 


hurt. 

Weed control was better than usual 
in most sections. A heavy grasshop- 
per infestation was reported from In- 
diana, but otherwise disease and pest 
troubles were apparently not worse 
than usual late in July. 

There is no indication of a serious 
storage or handling problem on thé 
1952 problem to date. More storage 
is going up every year and gradual- 
ly this problem is being solved. 

4 soybean acreage 3 percent larger 
than in 195] and 1 percent larger 
SOYBEANS: July 1 Report of Crop Reporting 
__ Board of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Acreage grown alone 
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J. S. 12,788 14,838 15,291 10,349 13,211 13,906 
(1) Short-time average. 
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than the previous high of 1950 is now 
in prospect, according to the July 
report of the USDA crop reporting 
board. The 15.3 million acres plant- 
ed alone for all purposes this year is 
only 1 percent less than indicated in 
the March prospective acreage re- 
port. 

About 13.9 million acres are ex- 
pected to be harvested as beans this 
year if growers carry out their inten- 
tions as of July 1. If such a harvest 
materializes it would be about 5 per- 
cent above last year and _ slightly 
above the all-time high of 13.8 mil- 
lion acres harvested in 1950. 

The North Central region shows 
about the same soybean acreage plant- 
ed as last year. However, there have 
been some rather sharp shifts by 
states. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and lowa all expect decreases 
due mostly to shifts into corn and 
small grains. Expansion continues 
outside of the so-called ld main belt 
with substantial increases expected in 
Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska 


and Kansas. The acreage in Missouri 


is now second only to Illinois. 

The South Atlantic states indicate 
an increase of about 3 percent over 
1951. The increased acreage comes 
largely in South Carolina and Geor- 
gia where soybeans for beans seem 
to be gaining in favor although the 
acreage in those states is still small. 
Virginia and North Carolina, the larg- 
est producing states in the area, ex- 
pect about the same acreage as last 
year. 

Soybean acreage continues to in- 
crease in the South Central states. 
Sharp increases are reported in Ark- 
ansas and Oklahoma with small gains 
over last year expected in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Mississippi.  Ala- 
bama expects to have about the same 
acreage as last year. 


Alabama 

H. I. West, Bay Minette, for southwest 
(July 25): Acreage 95 percent of normal. 
Crop late due to dry weather. Crop excel- 
lent but late. Some spots much too dry. 
Yield outlook about normal. We have a 





HOW YOU CAN INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME 


The WISE man TODAY does not depend SOLELY upon the “sweat of 
his brow” to become RICH! He makes EXTRA MONEY in the stock 
and commodity markets, with the aid of our service! 


Any ONE of these great active markets could make you a FORTUNE: 


(1) SOYBEANS (2) COTTONSEED OIL (3) WHEAT (4) CORN 
(5) OATS (6) COTTON (7) STOCKS. We cover all 7 markets. 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Greatly enjoyed your market letters and marvel at your 
TERRIFIC ACCURACY in both stocks and commodities. Your July 4th, 1951, positive 
bullish position in stocks and your $3 beans price was se oo al.’ ——— Beach, Fla. 
“You boys are SURE WHIZ BANG WHEAT FORECASTE our extremely 
ACCURATE and detailed reports have not only INCREASED “Y ‘PROFITS, but have 
reduced about 99% the amount of work I formerly devoted to my investment program.” 
WEST VA. al have been calling the shots we don’t care HOW you do it, just so 
long as you KE doing it."” CALIF. “IT have taken OVER $100,000 PROFIT OL iT 
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you.” ALIF. (Started Dec. 2, 1929—over 22 years ago!) 








OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928 — now in our 24th year! Now nearing our 
2,500th market letfer! Our advices are DEFINITE. Letters issued TUESDAY and SAT- 
URDAY — you get DEFINITE buying and selling advice EVERY 3rd MARKET DAY! 
LET’S GET ACQUAINTED: Return THIS notice with your name and address — and only 
$1 — for our next 5 market letters. (When you become a regular subscriber, will send 
you, free, our copyrighted plan: ‘FROM $400 MARGIN TO POSSIBLY $1,000,000 PROFIT 
IN NEXT 6 YEARS’’ — an amazing money-making plan that can be pyramided from a 
$400 margin start!) 


THE $1 TRIAL OFFER FOR NEXT 5 LETTERS, GOOD FOR 
IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE ONLY 
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very peculiar soybean situation. All our 

beans are second crop. Planted after crim- 

son clover, cabbage, cucumbers, potatoes, 

early sweet corn, lupine and oats. Thus 60 

percent of our crop acres are now in beans 
about 60,000 acres. 


Arkansas 

Jake Hartz, Jr.. secretary and treasurer, 
Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Stuttgart, for south- 
east and south central (July 25): Matur- 
Outlook for 
maturity of seed good. Poor stands due to 
planting time. 
yesterday. 


ity of crop five days late. 
moisture conditions at 
Weather exceedingly hot—105 
Dry—no general rain since May 28. Yield 
outlook poor. Some corn ear worms and 
beetles. Crop will begin to move Oct. 5 to 
10. Ample storage. 





Immense 


Many motors are used in the complicated 
operations of every soybean processing plant. 
And wherever motors are used you will usual- 
ly find one or more V-belt drives to transmit 
the power. This is true whether the plant is a 
big 600-tons-per-day solvent extraction unit or 
a 40-ton screw press outfit. 


V-belts are used to operate cleaners or aspir- 
ators, turn cracking rolls, pump oil, in fact, in 
most places where power is transmitted. 


In a recent check 66 V-belts were counted in 
a two-Expeller plant; about 900 in a 200-ton 
solvent plani. The 260 soybean processing 
plants of the nation employ a tremendous 
total. 


V-belts are being replaced constantly! Life 
of a belt is limited and they need frequent 

pl t. Repl ts are made in match- 
ed sets or multiple sets to avoid one belt or 
set of belts having to carry the load. This 
type of replacement greatly increases the ef- 
ficiency of the operating unit. 





The pages of the Soybean Digest offer the 
most profitable means of contacting this im- 


Address Inquiries to 


SOYBEAN DIGEST, Hudson, lowa 


L. M. Humphrey, R. L. Dortch Seed 
Farms, Scott, for Little Rock area (July 
23): Maturity about normal except where 
growth has been delayed by heat and 
Crop conditions fair to good ex- 
Weather aver- 
Crop needs rain- 


drought. 
cept late planted beans. 
ages 8 to 10° too hot. 
1.53 inches here since May 25, all in small 
Yields will be seriously reduced 
Crop will be- 


showers. 
if no rain in next 10 days. 
gin to move about Oct. 1. 

Paul C. Hughes, Farmers Soybean Corp., 
Blytheville, for trade area (July 23): Ma- 
turity 100 percent of normal. Weather 


still too hot and dry, but did have some 
showers first half of month. Need rain with 
area from Dell west hurt badly. Yield out- 
look good if general rain first of August. 
Beans very clean for this time of year but 


Market for V-Belts 


mense market for V-belts. The Soybean Digest 
is the only publication that is published 
monthly in the interests of the soybean in- 
dustry. It goes into every soybean processing 
plant in the nation. It is read alike by top 
management, plant superintendents and the 
operating personnel of every plant. 








In addition to p the Digest is read 
by the tstanding prod of the crop, 
grain handlers, fact and other lead- 





ers of the soybean industry. And many of 
these people and firms are also users of 
V-belts. 





afraid since most of corn in corn-and-bean 
plantings has failed we are due for a high 
percent of corn in beans, as corn will not 
be worth harvesting separately. We have a 
chance for a few bean beetles in August. 
Crop will begin to move in mid-Septem- 
ber. Storage space more plentiful than last 
year, but it all depends on price. With a 
price close to loan there isn’t enough space. 
With a price like last year there is twice 
too much storage. 


Illinois 

Gilbert F. Smith, Mahomet, for east cen- 
tral (July 25): Maturity should be normal 
as planting was seasonal to early. Out- 
look for maturity very good. Crop grow- 
ing well. Moisture in our area good. Few 
days in the 90's. Yield outlook good if in 
proportion to growth. More rowed beans 
so weeds not showing up yet. Crop will 
begin to move Sept. 20 to Oct. 5. 

Russell S. Davis, Clayton, for west cen- 
tral (July 23): Maturity of crop 10 days 
to two weeks earlier. Outlook for matur- 
ity before frost excellent. Crop conditions 
almost perfect. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions ideal. Yield outlook good. Plenty 
of elevator storage. 

Albert Dimond, Lovington, for Moultrie 
County (July 24): Outlook for maturity 
okay except some low spots replanted 
around July 1. 
most part. Weather hot and humid. Plenty 
of rain all summer so far. Plenty ¢f straw 
growth, not always indicator of _ final 
yield. Weed situation good considering 
wet weather but bigger weeds than usual. 


Crop condition good for 


Storage space for new crop looks okay now 
as acreage is down. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, for Cham- 
paign and adjoining counties (July 23): 
Maturity full week 
Should be earliest harvest in some years. 


ahead of average. 
Crop will begin to move last few days in 
September. Crop conditions — excellent. 
Growth shorter than usual, plants more 
bushy with good color and vigor. Ex- 
tremely warm, plenty of rain most sections. 
Continued high temperature taking mois- 
Yield outlook high average. 
Storage space ample. Look for usual de- 
lay with railroads who apparently fail to 


ture rapidly. 


observe crop maturity 

C. G. Simcox, Assumption, for south cen- 
tral (July 24): Maturity of crop early. 
One hundred percent will mature. Crop 
condition Weather and 
moisture conditions excellent. Yield out- 
Crop will begin to move 


above normal. 


look very good. 
about Sept. 20. Storage capacity ample. 

R. W. Weitzer, Valley Farms Co., Car- 
rollton, for west central (July 25): Matur- 
ity about normal. Beans in full bloom and 
putting on pods. Need moisture badly. If 
we don’t get rain soon I'd say yield will be 
about 80 percent of normal. Crop will be- 
gin to move about Sept. 15. Plenty of stor- 
age. 

Bob Pike, Pike Hybrid Corn Co., 
Pontiac, for north central (July 24): Ma- 
turity of crop normal. Plenty of rainfall 
early but dry now. Not as many weeds as 
last year. Crop will begin to move last part 
of September or October. 


Indiana 
Ersel Walley, Walley Agricultural Ser- 
vice, Fort Wayne, for northwestern Ohio 
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and northeast Indiana (July 28): Most 
uniformly good crop I have seen. 

George K. Black, J. A. McCarty Seed 
Co., Evansville, for southwestern (July 


25): Maturity of crop five to 10 days ear- 


ly. Outlook for maturity excellent. Good 
color, good height, some manganese defi- 
Weather dry; if much longer will 
Yield depends entirely on 
infestation. 


ciency. 
be damaging. 
weather. Heavy grasshopper 
Crop will begin to move early October. 
Storage space still expanding. 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington. for north- 
west (July 25): Maturity of crop 100 per- 
cent except for acreage that was drowned 
out. May mature a little earlier than aver- 
age year. Weather has been hot and at this 
time is becoming rather dry. Will see some 
drouth damage shortly unless we get mois- 
ture. Yield prospect good if we get mois- 
ture in next 10 days. Weed situation bet- 
ter than average and much improved over 
last year. 


Iowa 
Roy J. Sand. Marcus, for Cherokee 
County (July 23): Maturity of crop ap- 


proximately 10 days to two weeks ahead of 
normal, At present I believe all beans will 
make it before average frost date. 


Weather very favor- 


Crop 
conditions very good. 
able and moisture adequate for super yield. 
Outlook for average of 30 bushels or bet- 
ter. Beans seem to be pretty clean at this 
time. Crop will begin to move about 10 
days early. 











The GRUENDLER CENTER FEED 
HAMMERMILL PRODUCING 
SOY BEAN MEAL TO SPECIFIC 
FINENESS IN ONE OPERATION 


Robert Overton, Rt. 2, 
Marion County (July 23): Maturity five 
to seven days ahead of normal. Outlook 
for maturity of seed before frost excellent. 


Knoxville, for 


1 considerable acreage was planted on Des 
Moines River bottom after high water late 
in June. This acreage somewhat late but 
making good progress. 
Weather and moisture 


Yield outlook 30 


Beans generally in rows and 


Crop condition 120 
percent of average. 
conditions excellent. 
bushels plus. 
clean. Crop will begin to move Sept. 20 to 
Oct. 1. Ample storage space. 

Robert R. Kalton, agronomy department, 
lowa State College, Ames (July 25): Ma- 
turity averages from normal to week ahead 
in most areas. Outlook for maturity be- 
fore frost excellent. Practically all fields 
should make it. Crop condition generally 
good, few weedy fields. Weather and mois- 


Yield outlook 


Crop will begin to move 


ture very good most areas. 
above average. 
late September or early October. 

Charles W. Hanson, manager Big 4 Co 
operative Processing Association, Sheldon 
for northwest (July 24): Maturity of crop 
normal. Outlook for maturity before frost 
Condition good. Weather and 
moisture conditions perfect. Yield outlook 
high. Weed situation better than average. 
Availability of storage space and boxcars 


very good. 


good. 

Howard L. Roach, Plainfield. for north- 
east (July 22): Maturity average. Beans 
look excellent. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions good. Yield outlook above normal. 


Crop will begin to move about Oct. 1. 
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“EXPERIENCE DEMANDS EXPERIENCE” 
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Commercial Feed Plants, both large and small select Gruendler Sturdy Feed 
Milling Equipment for day in and day out peak production of accurately ground 
and mixed and proportioned formula feeds whether grinding soybean cake from 
expeller or fine grinding of soybean meal, grain, dehydrated or sun cured alfalfa. 
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— Long Life. 
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Kansas 

E. A. Cleavinger, extension service, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, for eastern 
(July 22): Maturity of crop normal. Out- 
look for maturity of seed before frost okay. 
Crop condition excellent at present. Weath- 
er and moisture conditions very dry but 
beans haye not suffered yet as much as corn. 
f rains should start soon, yield will be good. 
Could even be very high. Fields clean. 

H. L. Collins, federal-state statistician, 
Topeka (July 24): Maturity of crop early. 
Outlook for maturity of seed before frost 
Early beans in good condition. Late 
beans only fair. Very dry in southeast. 
Rain would help immensely. Elsewhere 
rain needed but crop not suffering greatly 
yet. Late beans generally weedy. Yield 
Crop will begin to move 


good. 


outlook good. 
about Oct. 1. 


Louisiana 

W.M. Scott, Scott Plantations, Tallulah, 
for Louisiana Delta (July 24): Maturity 
of crop doubtful due to extreme drouth in 
Not setting seed due to ex- 
Crop condition 


this section. 
treme dry hot weather. 
Prospective yield reduced at 
Subject to 
continues. 


very spotted. 
least 10 to 15 percent to date. 
further reduction if drouth 
More than two months of dry hot weather. 
4 few local showers but generally dry. 
Yield outlook at present 80 percent of 1951. 
Ten percent acreage cut because of lack of 
moisture in June. Crop wil) begin to move 
about Oct. 1. More storage added. 


< 


Gruendler 
will see 
you in 
Booth 41 


AMERICAN 
SOYBEAN ASSN. 
CONVENTION 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Sept. 9th 
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Minnesota 

R. E. Hodgson, Waseca, for south cen- 
tral (July 22): Maturity normal or little 
earlier. Outlook for maturity of seed be- 
fore frost excellent. Weather and moisture 
conditions excellent. Yield outlook good. 
Weed situation spotted. Most fields fairly 
clean. Crop will begin to move about Oct. 
i. 

Howard E. Grow, Farmer Seed & Nur- 
sery Co., Faribault, for south central (July 
24): Maturity ahead of normal. Outlook 
for maturity of seed before frost excellent. 
Crop looks best in three years at this 
Ample moisture. Hot and 
humid July 10 to 21. Weed situation not 
serious except in fields too wet to cultivate. 
Crop will begin to move about Oct. 15. 


time of season. 


Storage space and boxcars okay. 

John W. Evans, Montevideo, for south- 
west ( July 24): Maturity and outlook for 
crop 100 percent of normal. Crop condi- 
tion excellent except where excess water 
has stood. Good growing weather. Yield 
outlook good. A few weedy fields. Soy- 
bean fields cleaner than corn fields. Crop 
will begin to move about Oct. 1. 


Mississippi 

H. H. Huddleston, Lamont, for Delta 
(July 23): Maturity normal. Outlook for 
maturity of seed good. Generally very dry. 
No general rains since last of May. Yield 
outlook fair. Early beans that have made 
some growth still look good and will make 
beans. 

W. M. Gerrard. general manager, Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association, for Delta 
(July 13): 
dry and in many sections rain badly need- 
ed. About half the Delta has had satis- 
factory rains, but rains have been spotted, 


Past month to six weeks very 


more or less « heckerboarded. Soybean crop 
has done remarkably well, and even with 
long spell of hot, dry weather the soybeans 
have held up and have not suffered from 


drouth as we feared they would. We>ate~ 


this year financing 75,000 acres of soy- 
beans, and with the present excellent pros- 
pects for a soybean crop, we feel that those 
growers who have planted soybeans on 
their mixed and heavy lands will — be 
pleased with the out-turn, provided we 
have a reasonable amount of moisture 
through blooming and pod-maturing period. 





Missouri 

rs Ross Fleetwood. University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia (July 22): Maturity a 
little ahead of normal, week to 10 days. 
Outlook for maturity of crop before frost 
very good. Are always some late planted 
beans of course. Crop conditions excel- 
lent. Weather extremely hot and = dry 
in some areas, but not seriously so 
in any big area. Yield outlook near a rec- 
ord up to date. Beans are cleaner of weeds 
than usual. Crop will begin to move about 
Sept. 1 southeast and Sept. 20 north. Avail- 
ability of storage space and boxcars fair as 
far as we can see. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell, for southeast (July 
24): Maturity of crop normal, possibly a 
little earlier. Crop conditions good. A lit- 
tle too hot and dry in some sections. Crop 
in general above average. Yield outlook 
extra good, if get general rains soon. Fields 
cleaner than normal. Crop will begin to 
move in September. Need more storage 
space. 

Carver Brown, Laddonia, for northeast 
(July 25): Maturity of crop week earlier 
than normal. Outlook for maturity of seed 
before frost. Crop conditions excellent. 
Needing rain. Yield will be high if we get 
suficient rain but much shorter if rain 
doesn’t come soon. Crop will begin to move 
about Sept. 15. Shortage of both storage 
space and boxcars. 

4. F. Stephens, general agricultura! 
agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railway, St. 
Louis, for northeast Missouri and west cen- 
tral Illinois (July 25): Maturity 10 days 
early. Outlook for maturity of seed before 
frost 100 percent. Conditions the best I 
have ever seen for 95 percent of crop. 
Clean, wonderful color. Yield outlook 
above average. Weather and moisture con- 
ditions good. Crop will begin to move 
about Sept. 15. Storage space and_ box- 
cars adequate but a crop cannot be moved 
in a three-week period without developing 
car shortages and terminal congestion. 


E. M. Poirot, Golden City, for southwest 
(July 24): Maturity normal. All seed 
will mature. Condition still good as of to- 
day but drouth has cut growth in some 
sections. Weather and moisture conditions 
very dry. Unless rain comes in next week 
or so crop will suffer. 
Crop w ll move at normal date. 


Beans are clean. 


Nebraska 


Donald G. Hanway, assistant agronomist, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, for cen- 
tral and eastern (July 24): Maturity one 
to two weeks earlier than normal. Out- 
look for maturity of seed before frost ex- 
cellent. Crop conditions excellent. Mois- 
ture supply in eastern Nebraska is good. 
Farmers in central Nebraska now irrigat- 
ing their soybeans. Though acreage is up 
50 percent the yield should be as high as 
1951 on average. Most fields relatively 


clean. A few have weeds and inadequate 
stands. Moderate bacterial blight infec- 


tion in most fields. Occasional plants in- 
fected with bud blight. 
to move about Oct. 1. 
Harry E. Wiysel. Fremont Cake & Meal 
Co.. for east central (July 24): Maturity 
of crop week to 10 days early. Outlook for 


Crop will begin 


maturity of seed before frost excellent. 
Beans show good color and growth and are 
setting on pods, Weather and moisture con- 
Yield outlook good. Most 
fields are clean. Crop will begin to move 
about Sept. 20. 


North Carolina 

Irvin Morgan, Jr., Farmville, for eastern 
(July 24): Maturity of crop normal. Out- 
look for maturity of seed before frost. Crop 
condition fair. Weather very dry. Yield 
outlook fair. Crop will begin to move last 
of October. 


North Dakota 

C. J. Heltemes. crop statistician, Fargo 
(July 25): Maturity of crop normal. Some 
acreage now in bloom. Crop condition 
good. Plenty of moisture. Yield outlook 


good. 


Ohio 

Calvin Heilman, Kenton, for Hardin, 
Wyandott and Marion Counties (July 24): 
Maturity 10 days earlier than normal. Crop 
condition and yield outlook 110 percent of 
normal. Weather and moisture conditions 
couldn't be better. Weed situation better 
than usual. Crop will begin to move about 
Sept. 15. 
limit available storage. 

K. E. Schultz, Delphos Grain & Soya 
Products Co.. Delphos, for northwest (July 
25): Maturity of crop possibly 10 days 
early. Outlook very good except small ter- 


ditions ideal. 


Big wheat crop in storage may 
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ritory in Putnam, Paulding, Henry and De- hot, humid but moisture ample. Yield out- crop normal. Some weedy conditions. 
fiance Counties. Very good weather. Am- look average. Weather warm. Too much moisture. Ten 
ple rain except in territories listed above. Virginia inches of rain in week. Yield outlook very 
Crop will begin to move middle to end of — a a good. Lack of cultivation and good grow- 
September. Maturity ; jar “ina , elimi” weamal <. ‘ ing conditions helped weed growth. Some 
G. G. Mellroy, Irwin, for central (July e 7 as = leaf hoppers and army worm damage. 
23): Maturity normal. Crop condition 
good. Weather and moisture conditions 
bordering on dry side yet believe no dam- 


seeding around July 15 may be caught by 
early frost. Growth retarded by dry Ontario 

weather but rains now will cause rapid im- Di aed. te Sie ee 
western (July 23): Some of crop a little 
ahead of normal but some that did not 
germinate for long time after planting due 


: provement. Local showers last three weeks 
age as yet. Beans mostly clean. Crop will 


: have not provided sufficient moisture and 
begin to move about Oct. 1. 


many parts have had no rain for three 


D. G. Wing, Mechanicsburg, for west weeks. Excellent control of weeds this sea- 

central (July 20:) Beans in bloom and son as result of dry weather. Slight dam- to dry weather may not mature. Beans 
Deiat pad: Whom’ ced’ conetinay reel sat by Selient tele. Con alll be that got a start before the hot dry weather 
Crop condition above average. Dry in some gin to move about Nov. 1. are very good but later plantings are very 
places. Rain is needed, although beans are ° ° spotty with many poor stands due to ex- 
standing drouth better than corn. We have Wisconsin P ; tremely dry hot weather. A general sam 
plenty of storage in our locality. Hilmer B. Schauer, Hartford, for south- starting July 18 brought good moisture sup- 
. ; east (July 24): Maturity of crop normal. ply to most areas. Appears at present that 
Outlook for maturity of crop before frost yield per acre will average about 20 per- 
Pennsylvania good. Conditions excellent. Plenty of cent below last year. Weeds pretty well un- 
E. L. Gasteiger, agricultural statistician moisture. der control at present but wet weather may 
(July 22): Outlook for maturity of seed John P. Dries, Saukville, for eastern Wis- make conditions worse. Crop will begin to 

before frost good. Condition good. Weather consin lake shore (July 24): Maturity of move about Oct. 1. 





SOYBEAN FINANCING 


Your INVENTORY of SOYBEANS, MEAL and SOYBEAN OIL 
while stored right on your own premises 
may be converted into WORKING CAPITAL when covered by WAREHOUSE 
RECEIPTS issued by WILLIAM H. BANKS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


SOUND, SAFE, QUICK SERVICE USE IT TO ADVANTAGE. 
While attending the AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION Convention at Purdue 


University, be sure to call at 


| BOOTH 12 


DAVE COFFMAN will be attending the meeting and will be happy to welcome you at 
our booth. Discuss with him, in strict confidence and without obligation, your partic- 
ular financing problems. He has had many years of experience in serving SOYBEAN 


OPERATORS. 
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Despite widespread belief to the 
contrary, soybeans are as subject to 
insect pest damage as other farm 
crops, say entomologists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Grasshoppers head the list of pests 
that can destroy this crop, different 
species of them damaging soybeans 
in various parts of the United States. 
The entomologists recommend sprays 
of aldrin, chlordane, or toxaphene, 
applied when the grasshoppers are 
young. Chlordane and toxaphene can 
be mixed with bran to make an effec- 
tive grasshopper bait, and this should 
be used if soybeans are to be cut for 
hay or are to be pastured. 


The Mexican bean beetle and the 
smaller bean leaf beetle are two sim- 
ilar and damaging soybean pests in 
Southeast and Eastern states. Both 
the beetles and the worm-like beetle 
larva feed on the leaves. They can 
be controlled with cryolite or ro- 
tenone sprays, applied to the under- 
sides of the leaves. 

Japanese beetle control in  soy- 
beans can be achieved with DDT 
dusts or sprays. It may take more 
than one application, applied at in- 
tervals of 10 davs or two weeks. to 
eliminate this leaf-feeder. Entomolo- 
gists savy that Japanese beetles like 
some varieties of soybeans more than 
others. 


eastern states. 





Beans Have Pests Like Other Crops 


Another soybean pest of Southern 
and Central states—the blister beet- 
les—can be controlled with DDT or 
toxaphene. Soybeans being grown 
for hay can sometimes be saved from 
blister beetle damage by prompt har- 
vesting. 

Leafhoppers, particularly the po- 
tato leafhopper, damage soybeans 
by sucking the sap out of the plants. 
Although hard to see, the leafhopper 
can be distinguished by its damage 
yellowing and dying soybean leaves. 
DDT sprays or dusts, or methoxy- 
chlor sprays will control this pest. 

A close relative of the potato leaf- 
hopper. but not so easy to control, 
is the alfalfa hopper 
sucking insect. Parathion is the only 
insecticide that has effectively con- 
trolled this soybean pest in tests to 
date. 

The velvetbean 


pest of soybeans only in the South- 


a tiny, green, 


caterpiller is a 


Probably it does not 
survive U. S. winters. but in the 
moth stage works its way north from 
the nearby tropics each year, arriv- 
ing in time to feed upon late soy- 
bean varieties. Early often 
A heavy infestation of 


varieties 
escape injury. 
these black or green caterpillers can 


strip a crop within a few days. 
Prompt treatment with dusts of 
DDT, sulfur, or cryolite control the 
pest, 
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Other common caterpiller pests in- 


clude the corn earworm, green clo- 
verworm, armyworm, hall army- 
worm, variegated cutworm, and oth- 
er climbing cutworms. They usually 
can be controlled with chlordane, 
DDT, or toxaphene dusts or sprays. 

Tiny red spiders or mites feeding 
on soybean plants slow or stop the 
growth, and their damage is often in- 
tensified through the use of insecti- 
cides that kill their natural enemies. 
Prompt application of sulfur is one 
of the best ways to control spider 
mites. 

White damage _soy- 
beans, generally attacking the crop 
when it is grown in rotation with 
corn in the North Central states. En- 
currently are recom- 


grubs also 


tomologists 
mending other crops, such as leg- 
umes, in the rotation to keep the 
white grubs under control. 
Entomologists urge timely appli- 
cation of recommended insecticides 
only to control the specific pest caus- 
ing trouble. They do not recommend 


general insecticide applications to 


prevent damage. They also caution 
against the use of chlordane and 
DDT on soybeans to be fed to live- 
stock, as traces of residues of these 
soybeans may 
cattle 


two insecticides on 
show up in the milk of dairy 
or the fat of beef. 

Actual dosages of the various in- 
secticides as used to control these 
many pests are available from local 
agricultural authorities. such as the 
county agent, or from the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C 

—sbd— 


SCHULTZ RETIRES 

Pillsbury Mills. Inc.. has an- 
nounced the retirement from the 
company Aug. 1 of Harry Schultz, 
who for some years has headed Pills- 
bury Mills’ soybean operations. 

A pioneer in the soybean industry, 
and an authority on the milling and 
processing of soybeans, Schultz has 
been associated with the industry 
during the entire period of its rapid 
growth. He joined Pillsbury in 1943 
when the company took over the 
Centerville, Iowa, soybean 
ing plant he then operated. He moved 
to Clinton, Iowa, in 1944 when he 
was named vice president, soy mills 
division, from where he directed the 
company’s entire soybean operations. 


process- 
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FOR SURE RESULTS IN PROCESSING, USE 


PENOLA HEXANE! | 


For more efficient, more economical processing be sure to 





specify Penola Hexane... 


Penola Hexane offers all these important advantages: 


@ Purity @ Lower vapor pressure “a n @) | 4 


@ Stability @ Narrow boiling range 


@ Balanced solvency @ Special handling 
@ Immediate availability 
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PENOLA OIL COMPANY | sure to call the nearest Penola Office for any 


technical data or assistance you may need 
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B-12 and Hatchability 


No differences 
the first year egg production of 
Single Comb White Leghorn hens 


were observed in 


when supplements of animal proteins, 
a vitamin B-12 concentrate or thyro- 
protein were added to a plant protein 
ration containing 30 percent soybean 
oil meal in an experiment at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

But the low hatchability obtained 
with a plant protein ration was im- 
proved by the addition of vitamin 
B-12. It was not, however, as effec- 
tive as animal protein concentrates 
in supporting high hatchability. 


THE EFFECTS OF VITAMIN 
B-12 AND THYROPROTEIN ON 
EGG PRODUCTION, EGG 


WEIGHT, SHELL QUALITY AND 
HATCHABILITY. By J. E. Savage. 
C. W. Turner, H. L. Kempster and 
A. G. Hogan, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. Mo. Poultry 
1952. Vol. 31, No. 1, pages 


Science, 
January 
22-31. 


Simplified Ration Best 
for chicks 


was generally inferior to a simplified 


A mixed grain ration 
corn and soybean oil meal ration in 
experiments at Purdue University. 
Each ration was supplemented in a 
similar manner. ene 

Efficiency of feed utilization was 
consistently greater with the simpli- 
fied ration than with the mixed grain 
ration. 

When ground barley, ground oats, 
wheat middlings or wheat bran were 
fed at 30 percent levels, each signifi- 


cantly retarded growth as compared 
with a similar ration in which corn 
replaced these feeds. 

The addition of condensed fish 
solubles greatly improved both mix- 
ed grain and simplified corn and 
soybean oil meal rations. 

VITAMIN SUPPLEMENTATION 
OF CHICK RATIONS AS AFFECT- 
ED BY GRAIN PRODUCTS. By D. 
H. Mishler, C. W. Carrick and S. M. 
Hauge, Purdue University. Poultry 
Science, November 1951. Vol. 30, No. 


6, pages 886-892. 


Antibiotic, Protein 


The protein requirement for early 
growth of chicks appeared to be de- 
creased slightly by addition of aureo- 
mycin in experiments at the USDA 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Belts- 
ville, Md. 

This antibiotic stimulated growth 
most effectively when added to a diet 
containing 19 percent protein. It was 
less effective with lower levels of 
protein. 

Aureomycin stimulated growth 
effectively added to a 
corn-soybean diet containing vitamin 
B-12. The effect of the aureomycin 


most when 


was more pronounced with increasing 
protein levels. 

EFFECT OF DIETARY ANTI- 
BIOTIC UPON FEED EFFICIENCY 
AND PROTEIN REQUIREMENT 
OF GROWING CHICKENS. By L. J. 
Machlin, C. A. Denton. W. L. Kel- 
loge and H. R. Bird, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. Poultry Science, Janu- 
ary 1952. Vol. 31, No. 1. pages 106- 
109, 





Distillers Solubles 


Distillers’ dried solubles compare 
very well with screw 
soybean oil meal as a protein supple- 
ment for the dry lot feeding of cattle 
in tests at the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


press process 


It is reported that steers fattened 
in dry lot with distillers’ dried solu- 
bles as the sole protein concentrate 
have keener appetites and stay on 
feed better than those fed screw 
press soybean oil meal. And distil- 
lers’ corn dried solubles, in spite of a 
lower crude protein content, have a 
feed replacement value somewhat 
greater than that of an equal amount 
of screw press soybean oil meal. 

DISTILLERS’ DRIED SOLUBLES 
AS A PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 
FOR STEERS IN DRYLOT. By W. 
P. Garrigus. Bulletin 564, June 1951. 
Kentucky Agricultural 
Station, Lexington, Ky. 


Antibiotic, B-12 


Healthy, vigorous 44-pound wean- 
ling pigs were fed various combina- 
tions of aureomycin, streptomycin 
and vitamin B-12 concentrate in an 
all-plant ration including yellow corn 
and soybean oil meal. 

The addition of 
streptomycin increased the average 
daily gain about 11 to 13 percent 
and the feed efficiency about 14 to 
16 percent. The addition of vitamin 
B-12 to the basal ration containing 
an antibiotic improved the growth 
significantly above the basal ra- 
tion but only slightly above the ra- 
tion containing either antibiotic. 

FURTHER STUDIES ON THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY VALUE OF 
AUREOMYCIN, STREPTOMYCIN, 


Experiment 


aureomycin or 
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AND VITAMIN B-12 IN GROW- 


ING-FATTENING PIGS. By J. E. 
Briggs and W. M. Beeson, Purdue 
University. Journal of Animal Sci- 
ence, Nov. 1951, Vol. 10, No. 4, pag- 
es 820-827. 


Lecithin for Chicks 


On a chick ration in which the 
only obvious source of vitamin A 
activity was 0.75 percent alfalfa 
meal, chick growth was improved by 
the addition of crude soybean leci- 
thin, defatted lecithin, or crude soy- 
bean oil, in experiments by the Bor- 
den Co. to test use of new forms of 
vitamin A in poultry nutrition. 

SOME FACTORS WHICH AF- 
FECT UTILIZATION OF VITAMIN 
A. By E. H. Kramke, M. D. Lloyd 
and J. C. Fritz, the Borden Co., Elgin, 
Il]. Poultry Science, January 1952. 


Vol. 31, No. 1, pages 49-53. 


Miscellaneous 

COMPARISON OF 
SOYBEAN OIL MEALS AND THE 
EFFECT OF DRIED WHEY PROD- 
UCTS AND ANTIBIOTICS IN 


More Oil Per Bushel! Better Flaking! 
When you dry your Soybeans 


SOLVENT 





DRYLOT RATIONS FOR PIGS. By 
S. W. Terrill, R. O. Nesheim and J. 
L. Krider, University of Illinois. 
Journal of Animal Science, Nov. 
1951, Vol. 10, No. 4, pages 828-836. 


COTTONSEED OIL MILL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS AND MARKETING 
PRACTICES. By George W. Kro- 
mer and Thomas B. Smith. 
ture Information Bulletin No. 79. 35 
pages. Fats and oils branch Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SAFE HANDLING OF HEXANE 
IN SOYBEAN PROCESSING. By R. 
E. Greenfield, general superintendent, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 
catur, Ill. Industrial Waste Confer- 
ence Proceedings, 1951. Pages 141- 
147. 

THE EFFECT OF PROCESSING 
ON THE ENZYMATIC LIBERA- 
TION OF LYSINE AND ARGININE 
FROM SOYBEAN OIL MEAL. By 
D. R. Clandinin and A. R. Robblee, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Al- 


Agricul- 


berta, Canada. Journal of Nutrition. 
Apr. 10, 1952. Pages 525-530. 


oy 


CRYSTALLINE ANTIBIOTICS 
IN THE NUTRITION OF POULTS 
KEPT ON RAISED SCREEN 
FLOORS. By R. L. Atkinson and J. 
R. Couch, Texas A & M College. 
Poultry Science, January 1952. Vol. 
31, No. 1, pages 115-117. 


INFLUENCE OF VITAMIN B-12 
AND ANTIBIOTICS ON HATCH- 
ABILITY. By C. F. Petersen, A. C. 
Wiese, R. V. Dahlstrom and C. E. 
Lampman, University of Idaho. Poul- 
try Science, January 1952. Vol. 31, 
No. 1, pages 129-132. 


USE OF AN APF SUPPLEMENT 
WITH AND WITHOUT FISH 
MEAL FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
AND HATCHABILITY. By C. F. 
Petersen, C. FE. Lampman and 
A. C. Wiese, University of Idaho. 
Poultry Science, January 1952. Vol. 
31, No. 1, pages 132-136. 


—sbd— 
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GRAIN DRIER 


Prefabricated, ready for immediate shipment and installation, 
the SHANZER ECONOMY ‘‘20"' Grain Drier is the drier best suited to 
Soybeans. You'll get complete uniformity as well as increased 

capacity, when your Soybeans are dried on the Shanzer Principle. 
Tremendous quantities of low-temperature warm air are used... . 
the moisture is removed gently and uniformly. The resultant 
increase of oil per bushel . . . and the better flaking . . . assure 

TOP MARKET PRICES when selling. Here's the ‘‘All-Weather"’ 

Crop Insurance that can pay itself out in a single season! 
Write, wire or phone collect for full details! 


Sales-Service Representatives in all leading Grain Centers 
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SHANZER MANUFACTURING CO. 







Other SHANZER Grain Driers available for 
outdoor or indoor use, in drying capacities 
of 150-1000 bushels per hour. 


85 BLUXOME ST. * SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


en re se os 


EQUIPMENT CATALOG. Marking its 40th anniversary 
Seedburo has just completed mailing a 164-page catalog, the 
largest in its history. The new edition features the No. 400-G 
Steinlite Moisture Tester, the No. 300 Seedburo Steinlite O# 
ester, five new models of the Hytrol Conveyor and a large num- 





ber of other time-and-labor-saving items for the grain, feed and 
seed man. 

The new catalog has been designed for easy reference and 
ordering. Its completeness makes it a must for those in the agri- 
cultural trade. 

If you have not received a catalog write Soybean Digest 8h, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





QUONSET GRANARY. A new, small multi-purpose build- 
ing, featuring provisions for cooling and drying grain in the struc- 
ture with minimum labor and expense, is announced by the 
Great Lakes Steel Corp.’s Stran-Steel division, manufacturer of 
Quonsets. 

The new Quonset is distinguished by a Gothic arch shape 
rather than the round roof heretofore common to all Quonsets. 

The basic 875-bushel unit is 12 feet long. Capacity may be in- 
creased by adding any number of eight-foot-long extensions, each 
of which adds about 700 bushels to the capacity. 

An outstanding feature of the building is the simplicity with 
which it can be equipped for drying and also for cooling the 
grain during storage, which eliminates the necessity of turning 
it. These functions are accomplished nature’s way by circulating 
unheated air downward through the grain. Operating cost of 
drying by this method is about 3 cents a bushel. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 8e, Hudson, 
lowa. 





ROTARY PUMPS. A greater range in the types of mate- 
rials that can be handled by the complete line of rotary pumps 
manufactured by the Blackmer Pump Co. is now possible with the 
addition of a “sliding” vane type to their standard “bucket” or 
“swinging” vane type. 

Solvents and other volatile liquids can be pumped more effi- 
ciently and at higher lifts with the new “sliding” vane type, it is 
claimed. 

For additional design and operating data write for new  bul- 
letin, Facts about Rotary Pumps. Address Soybean Digest 8g, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


FERTILIZER SPREADER. A 10-foot Dearborn lime and 
fertilizer spreader has been added to the line of Dearborn farm 
equipment. The 10-foot hopper body has a depth of 18 inches 
and a capacity of from 950 to 1,100 pounds, depending on the 
type of fertilizer. 

This unit is capable of handling all lime and commercial fer- 
tilizer spreader jobs. It can be quickly attached to the drawbar 
of any tractor. A tow plate of reinforced steel is located at the 
rear of the hopper for pulling harrows or other equipment. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 8b, Hudson, Iowa. 


BULK BIN. This new Fairfield bulk 
grain and feed bin is the answer to the 
need for extra storage space in the feed 
mill industry. It has a capacity of five tons 
and provides for clean, rodent-free storage 
of grains, minerals and mixed feeds. Bags 
can be drawn off in a jiffy. 

Bolted construction makes possible easy 
erection and over-all savings. 

The bin is manufactured by the feed 
machinery division of the Fairfield En- 
gineering Co. and sold through Fairfield 
representatives. 

For further information write Soybean 
Digest 8a, Hudson, Iowa, and ask for Bul- 
letin No. 452. 








Crude and Refined 


Vegetable Gils = Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 


PHONE, WIRE, O8 “WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE & CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-5244 


CARL H. SMITH 


GEO. K. DAHLIN HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 
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MOISTURE TESTER. A new instrument for testing mois- 
ture content in almost any non-metallic, dry granular material 
has been announced by Moisture Register Co., Alhambra, Calif. 
The new model, G5, fifth in a series of similar instruments pro- 
duced by the company, incor- 
porates several new features 
exclusive with Moisture Reg- 
ister. 

The G5 has been success- 
fully used for accurate test- 
ing of such diversified mate- 
rials as wood waste, fish meal, 
paint pigments, dried eggs, 
brewers’ grits, drugs and 
chemicals. Two important 





features of the instrument are 

its versatility and the speed and ease with which accurate mois- 
ture content readings can be made. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 8c, Hudson, Lowa. 





JOHN DEERE TRACTORS. Two new heavy-duty two- 
and three-plow general purpose tracto,s—the John Deere models 
50 and 60—are announced by John Deere, Moline, Tl. 


Among the major advancements featured in the new tractors, 


which replace the models A and B, are: duplex carburetion, high- 





MILLS 


also manufactures EAGLE SAIL 
TWINE and MACHINE THREAD, the 
finest qualities for bag closing, and FULTEX 
TRIPLE STRENGTH TARPS of 1,000 USES. 
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Ree aE be FOR YOUR 
BRAND 


The high re-use value of Fulton’s sturdy cotton and 
burlap bags is a plus-feature popular with feed mills 
and farmers alike . .. and the fresh, neat appearance 
of a bag that is also less likely to snag or tear and 
handles more easily, adds prestige to your brand. 
Contact any of the eight convenient factory branches 
for full information and prices. Increase demand 


for your brand with Fulton Quality Textile Bags! 


Atlanta 


pressure hydraulic Powr-Trol, quick change wheel tread, improved 
steering, and new, more practical styling. 

These new features, according to John Deere, mean stepped- 
up tractor performance, easier handling, greater comfort and 
convenience, and better all-around economy. 

In heavy crop conditions such as shown above, the exclusive 
low gear and “live” power shaft of the two models make an ideal 
crop-saving combination. The operator can creep along at one and 
one-half miles per hour with the power shaft operating at full rpm, 
harvesting heavy crops at minimum loss. 


For further information write Soybean Digest 8f, Hudson, Iowa. 


ROLLER CHAIN BOOK. 4 new l 18-page roller { hain 

, engineering data book No. 2457 

has just been published by 

Link-Belt Co. and is now avail- 
able for distribution. 

It is one of the most com- 


prehensive books ever  devel- 






oped on roller chain and _ its 
application. Detailed engineer- 
ing information covers the se- 
lection, installation, lubrication, 






| Link) eet 


preciswon steel 


| ROLLER CHAIN 


end sprocket wheels 


and maintenance of roller chain 
for drives and conveyors, and 
sprocket wheels. 

For further information write 
Soybean Digest 8d, Hudson, Iowa. 


GRAIN AND CRUMBLES MILL. A new grain and 
crumbles mill (Style NX) with an exclusive combination scalping 
shoe and shaker feeder has been announced by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. Of modern compact design, the mill’s built-in 
scalper and shaker feeder eliminates auxiliary equipment and 
cumbersome overhead arrangements. ’ 

For further information write Soybean Digest 8i, Hudson, 


lowa, 
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GRITS and FLAKES... 


FROM THE WORLD OF SOY 





@ Frank Wilson, 32. general manager of farming operations for the R. E. L. 
Wilson Plantation, Wilson, Ark., drowned July 3 at Hot Spring’s Lake Hamil- 
ton when he fell from a motorboat. He was also connected with the Wilson 
Soya Corp. at Wilson. 


@ The second Stroud Jordan award was presented to James P. Booker, Ross 
& Rowe. Inc.. by the American Association of Candy Technologists at its 
annual meeting in Chicago. He was described as a man with a fine spirit of 
cooperation in the field of candy technology. 


@ Borden's Soy Processing Co. has moved its Chicago offices to the Board of 
Trade Building, Charles F. Kieser, Borden vice president in charge of the special 
products division, announces. Larger quarters were necessary because of in- 
creased trading activity. 


® P. A. Laws, Memphis, Tenn., Southeast district manager for Swift & Co. 
oil mills, retired July 14, after an association of 30 years with the company. 
He has been in his present position since 1942. 


@ Recent additions to the chemical research department of General M'lls, 
Inc., Minneapolis, are: David Glaser, formerly a chemist with the Glidden 
Paint Co.; Ludwig Luft. a native of Poland and with B. S. and M. S. degrees 
from the | niversity of Frankfort; and Thomas Lentz. a recent graduate from 
the Missouri School of Mines. 


@ At a recent meeting of the board of directors. Agricultural Laboratories. 
Inc.. Columbus. Ohio, manufacturer of “Legume-Aid” inoculants, the following 
officers were elected: R. M. Erickson. president; H. E. Nesbit, vice president: 
Wm. K. Westwater, treasurer; and George Thomas. secretary. Erickson has 





been with the company since it started in 1932. 


@ W. M. Myers. notable authority on grasses and legumes and recently head 
of the forage crops work at the U. S. Department of Agriculture Agricultural 
Research Center, has joined the University of Minnesota staff as chief of 
agronomy, 


@ Pau! Bauch, former manager of the processing plant operated by Dough- 
boy Industries in Fairfield, lowa, is now plant superintendent of the firm's 


feed and flour mill at New Richmond, Wis. 


® The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has issued a map showing 1951 soybean 
production by counties in the B & O territory of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 
Elevator locations and adapted varieties for the various locations are also 
shown. 


® Edward Dies. well known to the soybean industry as former president of 
the National Soybean Processors Association, has authored a new book. Be- 
hind the Wall Street Curtain, which depicts the history and workings of the 
world’s financial center. Publisher is the Public Affairs Press, Washington 8, 
D.C. 


@ Beery’s Midland Hatcheries, Frankfort, Ohio, has bought a trainload or a 
record-breaking 21 carloads of Pillsbury’s “Best” turkey feed in one ship- 
nent. It was mixed at Pillsbury’s Lima, Ohio, feed plant. 


@ George K. Whyte is the new manager of the Chase Bag Co. factory and 
sales office in St. Louis. With 10 years selling experience with Chase, he 
assumed his new post June 1, 


® William H. Cochrane has been appointed to the newly created position of 
industrial sales manager of Lever Bros. Co., New York City. He will have 
overall responsibility for the bulk edible, glycerine sales and industrial de- 
tergent sales departments. 
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A-C VICE PRESIDENT 





R. S. STEVENSON 


R. S. Stevenson was elected exec- 
utive vice president of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company at a 
regular monthly meeting of the firm’s 
board of directors held July 2, W. A. 
Roberts, presideit, has announced. 
Stevenson, before he was elected to 
this company-wide post, was vice 
president in charge of the tractor 
division. 

The board Willis G. 


Scholl. formerly vice nresident and 


elected 


general sales manager of the tractor 
division. to succeed Stevenson. Nam- 
ed to succeed Scholl as vice president 
and general sales manager was Frank 
Mussell. eastern territory manager of 
the tractor division. 

Stevenson has been associated with 
the Allis-Chalmers tractor division 
since 1933 when he joined the Kan- 
sas City branch as a salesman. In 
1950 Stevenson was named general 
sales manager of the tractor division 
and in 1951 vice president in charge 
of the tractor division. 


—sbd— 


BENING VISITS U. S. 

Dr. William Bening, soya scientist 
of Frankfort, Germany, was a visitor 
in the United States late in June. in 
the interest of the German food in- 
dustry. 

Bening conferred with officials of 
the Soya Food Research Council on 
details of the proposed program of 
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India got 
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She’s gotthe greatest source ofburlap supply in the world. 

And, Chase safeguards its TOPMILL quality burlap 
bags by buying from only the Better Mills. 

Check today on Chase TOPMILL. You’ll find that it 
assures protection. You'll find that it consistently com- 
bines Good Looks, Strength, and Uniformity. 

“x22 


Your Chase salesman is thoroughly qualified to analyze your 

, requirements and specify an efficient container for yourproduct. 
He is supported by engineering, design, and research data that 

can be quickly brought to bear on your specific problem. 
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@ The formation of Tasley, O'Neill, Kerry & Conklin, Inc., firm of brokers 
and agents, Empire State Bldg., New York, and 540 N. Lake Shore Drive. 
Chicago, is announced. Firm will deal in vegetable oils and meals as well as 
other products. 


® Shell Chemical Corp. has announced the appointment of D. F. Bradley as 
manager of its Detroit district sales office. He succeeds W. E. Keegan who has 
been appointed to the position of assistant to the vice president, marketing. 


@ Described as the “Midwest's newest and most modern feed plant.” Kent 
Feeds of Muscatine, lowa, opened its doors to its customers July 27. Of 
unique one-story construction, the plant can produce over 500 tons of feed 
tail 

daily. 


@ A. FE. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill., soybean processor, an- 
nounced the appointment of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Chicago, to handle ad- 
vertising for its soybean division. 


@ Fall meeting of the American Oil Chemists’ Society will be held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, at the Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Oct. 20-22. N. A. Ruston. Emery 
Industries, Inc.. will be chairman. 


@ “The Utilization of Norelac Resins in Protective Coatings.” by A. J. Lewis. 
L. B. Falkenburg and J. C. Cowan of the Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, was an article in the June 19 issue of Paint, Oil and Chemical Review. 


® James T. Akehurst has been appointed general superintendent of all Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.'s oil refining operations. For the past 10 years he has 
been superintendent of six ADM refineries. ADM refineries process soybean. 
linseed, fish, sperm and other oils. 


@ “Saved” is the title of a story about the soybean in the Orient and the 
U.S., and the part played by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. in June issue of 
Ircher, periodical of that firm. 


@ F. H. Ludington, president of Chase Bag Co., attended the Century of 
Commerce luncheon recently held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City 
in recognition of companies including Chase that have done business in New 
York City for 100 years or more. 


@ Col. C. C. Hanson, Washington representative of the Association of South- 
ern Commissioners of Agriculture, died July 20. 
in Washington July 23. 


Burial services were held 


@ The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago has announced that there will 
be no Saturday sessions of the Exchange until further notice, beginning 


lug. 2. 


@ John H. Wilson has been named manager of feed and oil sales of Clinton 
Foods. Inc.. Clinton. Lowa. succeeding the late R. 


A. Swanson. He joined 
Clinton in 1933. 


He will have charge of sales of soybean oils and other 
products. 


usage of soy flour in bread as a means 
of raising the nutritional level of the 
German diet; and with the leaders of 
the milk industry on the use of dry 
milk solids in German bread. 

Dr. Bening stopped in New York. 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Washington, 
and Hudson, Iowa, where he spent a 
day at the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association. 

—sbd— 


JOINS SEEDBURO CO. 





HORACE D. WESTCOTT 


Seedburo Equipment Co. announc- 
es that Horace D. Westcott is join- 
ing the Chicago office staff as a dis- 
trict sales supervisor. He will be re- 
sponsible for sales work in a terri- 
tory to be assigned. 

Westcott is an lowa State College 
graduate with an excellent agricul- 
tural background. His experience in- 
cludes development of leading Vo-Ag 
departments at Belmond and Spirit 
Lake. Iowa. farm operation, and field 
sales work. 





New York San Francisco Buffalo 





WILBUR-ELLIS COMPANY 


Brokers of Soybean Oil and Proteins 
COMPLETE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


105 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: ANDOVER 3-7107 


Los Angeles 


COVERAGE 


Seattle 
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The Universal {fs now 
equipped with a larger 
sample cup for testing 
larger samples. In most 
instances, tested contents 
fall out when cup is in- 
verted. Adaptable to any 
Universal model. 





New 1952 
BURROWS CATALOG 


Lists all types of equipment for testing and 
handling grain, seed, feed and mill products; in- 
cluding blowers, shellers, hammermills, mixers, 


happy to hear about. 
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truck hoists, scales, etc. Also presents many new # 
and greatly improved items of equipment you'll be | 

| 

| 








Recently Mr. Bryant of the Battle Creek Feed 
and Grain Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 





wrote us as follows. 


“T like the Universal Moisture Tester 
because of the proven accuracy. We 
have made comparison tests and * 
feel this machine is far superior.” 


You heard what Mr. Bryant said! Now, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, we in- 
vite you to make a comparison test. . . to 
see for yourself how superior, in many ways, 


The UNIVERSAL “tester 
e TESTER 

For Grain, Feed, Seed and all types of Mill Products. You'll 
discover that: 























@ The Universal is consistently accurate. You can test 
the same sample repeatedly and obtain identically the 
same moisture percentage reading on a dial, instantly. 


@ Your grades will check closely with those of terminal mar- 
kets and grain inspection points. 


@ The Universal is convenient and extremely easy to operate 
. no charts or mathematical calculations are necessary. 


@ The Universal requires no separate temperature tests; a “ 
built-in thermometer automatically indicates temperature. 


@ The Universal is speedy, makes complete and accurate test 
in less than a minute. 


@ The Universal is fully portable. Requires no electrical 
outlets or batteries. It is handy to handle. You can make 
tests right out in the field. 


And, remember, there is no maintenance expense. The 
Universal is guaranteed for 3 years against defective parts 
and faulty workmanship. Investigate! Compare! Write for 
literature and details of 


LIBERAL Free TRIAL 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316D Sherman Ave. Evanston, Ill. 











POLITICS. 


farm price support programs are im- 


Drastic changes in 


probable as a result of the elections. 
Democratic victory would mean con- 
tinued high supports, possibly broad- 
ened to cover more commodities. 

If the GOP wins, its farm policy 
and _ legislation would be largely 
formulated after Eisenhower takes 
It couldn’t be otherwise in a 
party so long out of power. But it 
seems sure that price supports would 
be kept in some form. They might be 
whittled down to more modest pro- 
portions, but not thrown overboard. 

The Farm Bloc is still powerful. 
and probably will be in the next Con- 
gress. No administration can go very 
far in slashing price supports. With- 
in limits they could be reduced, and 
kept from expanding. 

The Bloc demonstrated its strength 
in the closing days of the last session 
of Congress by voting to make 90 
percent of parity supports mandatory 
for the six “basic crops” in 1953 and 
1954. It also voted to retain the 
old, and higher, parity formula for 
computing price support levels for 


over. 


a 4 
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wheat, corn, cotton and 
through 1954 and 1955. 
The big changes in farm programs 
resulting from the election will be in 
top USDA personnel, and in program 
reorganization. If Eisenhower wins, 
these changes probably will be sweep- 
ing, especially in soil conservation 


peanuts 


work. 

If Stevenson wins, some new faces 
could be expected in top USDA jobs, 
but any reorganization would likely 
be mere continuation of the present 
gradual tightening up and_re-shuf- 
fling. 

Rep. Clifford Hope of Kansas has 
the inside track for the job of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture if Ike wins. As 
in 1948, he doesn’t seek the position, 
but probably would accept as a mat- 
ter of party loyalty, if pressed. 

Stevenson is pretty much an un- 
known on farm matters, as on most 
others. The only things that seem sure 
about him are that he would choose a 
new Secretary of Agriculture along 
with other cabinet changes, and that 
he would lean toward more conserva- 
tism on farm economic matters. 


INDIANAPOLIS 22 IND. 








By WAYNE DARROW 


Washinat Cc dent for 





The Soybean Digest 





Some time back he made a crack 
about the “Brannan Plan.” 
tary Brannan wrote him a mild pro- 
test, to which the governor replied 
that he’d been quoted more harshly 
than justified, but that he wasn’t sold 
on the plan as he understood it. How- 
ever, he said he wanted more infor- 
mation and guidance. This meant to 
Brannan that the door was open for 
discussion of the production payment 
plan. 

Should the Democrats win, Wash- 
ington expects a new Secretary of 
Agriculture from outside present farm 
officialdom. 

The man most mentioned now is 
R. M. (Spike) Evans, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and admin- 
istrator of AAA in 1938-42. He is a 
top-notch administrator who has kept 
out of the farm feuding of the last 10 
years, who would be acceptable to 
most, if not all, farm organizations, 
and who has the geographical advan- 
tage of being an Iowan. However, 
he has always turned thumbs down 
on any talk of being made Secretary 
of Agriculture. He’s said many 
times that he wants to retire to Lau- 
rens, lowa, when his term on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is up in 1954. 


CEILINGS. The new oil meal 
price ceilings are higher because 
OPS, like USDA, has concluded that 
meal prices are going to stay high an- 
The aim is to 


Secre- 


other year anyway. 
put bean meal ceilings “within spit- 
ting distance” of mineralized meal 
prices, and to narrow the gap between 
cottonseed meal and mixed bean meal 
prices. 

Officials count historical price re- 
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lationships between meals and with 
corn of little value as a price guide 
now. OPS isn’t entirely disregard- 
ing these relationships, but acknowl- 
edges that a new price pattern is in 
the making, based on growing farm- 
er recognition of larger profits from 
feeding more meal. 

USDA men say it will take several 
years to determine what the new feed 
price relationship pattern will be. 
Meantime they think bean meal prices 
won't decline much unless corn gets 
cheaper than is likely this fall and 
winter. 

PMA expects a big corn loan pro- 
gram—probably 500 million bushels 
under loan and purchase agreements. 
This is going to be quietly pushed 
with farmers. Officials want to keep 
corn prices from sagging much be- 
low the loan level, which will be 
about $1.78 a bushel, Chicago. This 
desire is due not only to the fact that 
the chief purpose of CCC is to stabil- 
ize prices, but because officials don’t 
want to let farmers down on prices 
after asking for a big crop. 

OPS hasn’t fully decided whether 
the Williams Amendment calls for al- 
teration of price ceilings for proces- 
sors of beans. If it does, OPS will get 
around it by removing ceilings on 
beans at the farm. The Amendment 
applies only to beans because this is 
the only farm product having farm 
ceilings. It was designed by Senator 
Williams (R., Del.) for poultry, in the 
event farm ceilings were imposed. 
Applied to bean processors, it would 
seem to mean “floating ceilings” for 
bean meal and oil—up or down with 
market prices of beans in order to 
comply with margin requirements. 
OPS will avoid this absurdity by a 
suitable legal interpretation, or by 
ending farm price ceilings on beans 

It’s important to keep in mind that 
the White House instructed OPS to 
move toward complete decontrol of 
everything by Apr. 30—not to oper- 
ate in expectation that controls will 
be extended beyond that date. The 
order was issued before Congress 
passed the control law. 


1952 CROP. A soybean crop of 
290 million bushels or more is ex- 
pected by USDA officials. If the 
Aug. 11 report indicates less than 
that, most officials will discount it as 
too low. This view is based on fa- 
vorable field reports in most of the 
bean belt, and on the tendency of Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics fore- 
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casts to be too low for beans. Except 
in 1943, 1945 and 1947, August re- 
ports have been well below the final 
estimate. On the other hand, BAE is 
aware of this and may correct for this 
low bias this year, as it did for pota- 
toes last year. 

Bean meal available for feeding 
per animal unit in 1952-53 will be 
about 69 pounds with a crop of 283 
million bushels, 71 pounds if the crop 
is 290 million bushels, and 74+ pounds 
if it’s a 300-million-bushel crop. The 
feeding rate this season is about 66.7 
pounds. 

Total oil meal supplies (five major 


meals) have permitted a feeding rate 
of about 108 pounds per animal unit 
this season. If there’s a bean crop of 
290 million bushels the rate next sea- 
son would be close to 112 pounds 
per unit; if 300 million bushels the 
feeding rate for all five oil meals 
could rise to 115 pounds per animal 
unit. 

None of these increases in supplies 
should lower oil meal prices much as 
long as hog, poultry, dairy and beef 
cattle prices stay about as high as 
now. 

Apparently the rate of feeding soy- 
bean oil meal to livestock during the 
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Dependable service to the 
Central States 


We pride ourselves on the service which we 
render to this vast Mid-Continent area. Our 
trucks are a familiar sight on the highways 
of the midwest and are in your vicinity 


regularly. 


Our buyers are authorized to give you spot 
cash for your used bags, generally paying 
the highest market value. 


Providing hundreds of customers in the Cen- 
tral States with New Paper Bags and with 
the highest quality reconditioned and proc- 
essed Burlap and Cotton bags is a most im- 
portant phase of our service. 


When you want to sell bags .. . when you 
want to buy bags ...call MIDWEST ... first. 


AIDWEST 


BURLAP & BAG COMPANY, 3s Moines, Sousa 


PROCESSORS AND CONVERTERS OF USED BAGS - MANUFACTURERS OF NEW BURLAP, COTTON AND PAPER BAGS 


213 THIRD STREET 


! \ KANSAS CITY, MO 


935 Lydia Ave 
HA 1334-5115 





PHONE 2-8355 


\POLIS, MINN WESTVILLE, ILI 
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July-September period will have to be 
18 percent less than for the same pe- 
riod last year. This supposition al- 
lows for 2 percent fewer head of live- 
stock to feed and is based on current 
stocks of soybean and other meals. 

EXPORTS. Several 
countries are cutting off U. S. wheat 
exports entirely in protest at contin- 
ued restrictions on their shipments of 
cheese and butter to this country. 
Congress relaxed, but did not remove. 


European 


import quotas on fats and oils in Sec. 
104. of the 1952 Defense Production 
Act. Eleven countries talked of such 
trade retaliation last winter, but this 
is the first instance. Minnesota will 
be hardest hit because it’s a great 
wheat milling state—as well as cheese 
state. 

The Whitten 
foreign aid bill requires countries 
getting Mutual Security Administra- 
tion (ECA) funds to pay for all im- 
ported farm products at the market 
price. They will have to use their 
own free dollars to buy farm prod- 
ucts—can’t use MSA dollars to get 
wheat at the world agreement price. 
or to get bargains in U. S. subsidized 


Amendment on the 


raisins, prunes, etc. 

The expected effect is to make for- 
eign countries cautious about farm 
imports. since they'll have to be more 
careful in conserving their free dol- 
lars. Officials here doubt that’ this 
new provision in the law will cut U. 
S. exports of wheat and most other 
farm staples. 


FARM OUTPUT. The U. S. 
could increase farm production 18 
percent by 1955, if needed. without 
increasing total acreage and without 
more manpower. This assumes good 
weather, prices in relation to costs 
not much different than now, and ade- 
quate machinery, equipment and fer- 
tilizer. 

This is the conclusion of a joint 
committee of USDA and the Land 
Grant colleges in a study to deter- 
mine agriculture’s capacity to produce 
in the defense effort. The findings 
are in Agricultural Information Bul- 
letin No. 88, published by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, USDA, 
and available for 30c from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Oilseed crops 22 percent larger 
than in 195] are rated attainable. and 
soybean production 14 percent high- 
er from 9 percent higher yields on an 
acreage 4 percent larger than in 1951. 

The big soybean increase foreseen 
—if needed and all conditions speci- 
fied are favorable—would come in 
the Southeast. An acreage there 52 
percent higher than last year is re- 
garded practicable, with yields 46 
percent higher. 

Total production from 
1951 rated quite possible by 1955, by 
regions are: Southeast up 121 per- 
cent. Mississippi Delta up 57 per- 
cent. Appalachian up 52. percent. 
Northeast up 43 percent. Northern 
Plains up 29 percent. Lake states up 
7 percent. Cornbelt up 6 percent. 
Southern Plains down 20 percent. 


changes 


HEADS GM DEVELOPMENT 

A. C. Hopkins, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed director of commercial 
chemical development at General 
Mills Research Laboratories, Dr. R. 
H. Manley, managing director, an- 
nounced. 

Hopkins was formerly with the 
American Maize Products Co. In his 
new position, he will be in charge of 
market research and market evalua- 
tion of General Mills’ chemical prod- 
ucts, such as Polyamide Resins and 
Fatty Acid Amines. He will also be 
responsible for cost and economic 
studies and chemical sales develop- 


ment. 


Markat Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST to use “MARKET 
STREET” for their classified advertis- 
ing. If you have processing machinery. 
laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or 
Other items of interest to the industry, 
advertise them here. 








Rate 10c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $2.00. 











FOR SALE—ALL MODELS ANDERSON 
expellers, French screw presses, flaking 
and cracking rolls, stack cookers, de- 
solventizers, filter presses, Anderson ro- 
tary tube dryers, meal coolers. Pittock & 


Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE: TWO EXPELLER SOY- 
bean Processing Plant in the Middle 
West. Storage capacity 100,000 bushels. 
Terms if desired. Reply to Soybean Di- 
gest, Box 319P, Hudson, Iowa. 








x =«* «x & * 


Completely Modern 
ANDERSON Twin Motor Super Duo Expellers, 
36” Cookers, 14” Conditioners 
Used only thirty-six months 


Immediate Shipment 


PITTOCK AND ASSOCIATES 
Glen Riddle, 


Pennsylvania 





FRENCH EXPELLERS 


Four French Expellers, com- 
plete with French cookers. 
Reasonably priced. Have only 
been run eight months. In ex- 
cellent condition. Will sell 


any part of all four of them. 


+ 


Write 
BHL c ‘o 
The Soybean Digest 
HUDSON, IOWA 
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IN THE MARKETS 





Soybean Market Strong 


The big feature in the soybean market was the large 
open interest in July soybeans as compared to stocks in 
Chicago. At the expiration of trading in July deliveries 
there were still 4.5 million bushels unliquidated. The 
demand pushed the price to the $3.33 ceiling in Chicago 
as July delivery expired there. 

Growers still holding beans had showed a lack of in- 
terest in selling much under the ceiling. But higher 
prices made for brisk trading in July beans with fairly 
large amounts coming out from under cover in the coun- 
try. An estimated 110 cars arrived on the Chicago spot 
market July 21. 

A bearish influence was the excellent crop prospect 
and U.S. Department of Agriculture’s estimate of a rec- 
ord planted acreage. 

A cargo of export beans apparently bound for For- 
mosa was reported. There was a temporary rally in the 
market when Japan was reported to be taking two car- 
goes of U.S. beans late in the fall. 

Soybean oil meal bulk Decatur remained nominally 
at $81. The refusal of OPS to raise the ceiling at this 
time was said to have little effect on the market. 

Mixes were generally available but the demand was 
not heavy. At the close of the month they were reported 
to be selling at $10 to $13 above the $81 ceiling. 

Processors were offering October to December meal 
at the ceiling. Occasionally some was available under the 
ceiling. or without the escalator clause to cover a pos- 
sible raise in the ceiling. 

Crude soybean oil in tankcars showed little range for 
the month, from 11 to 1114 cents. Some export business 
furnished a little strength at midmonth. Later refiners 
and speculators were in the market. 

Average price paid to farmers for No. 2 soybeans at 
3 points July 24 was $2.94. There apparently was not a 

y 


92 
large volume of new crop soybeans being sold in ad- 


Futures No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago 
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Dollars per bushel. =—July. ---September. 


Crude Vegetable Oils, Tankcars 
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PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 


processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot- 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
air from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected. 
It is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure— 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul- 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect. 

The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 
sizes, 8” and 10”, requiring 1/3 HP and 1/2 
HP respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
motor. 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1527 S. 55th Court Chicago 50, Illinois 
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vance. Average price paid at nine points for new crop 
soybeans was $2.7014. 


The number of cattle on feed for market in the eleven 
Cornbelt states on July 1 this year is estimated to be 13 


percent larger than the number on July 1, 1951, the 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported. While esti- 
mates of the absolute number of cattle on feed have not 
been made for all states, indications point to an increase 


MEMPHIS i. TENN. of nearly 245,000 head. Numbers on feed a year ago 


were down substantially from July 1, 1950. The 1952 
. summer inventory is about 50,000 head more than in 
Dealers in 1950 and is the largest number on feed for the postwar 
years. 
MEMPHIS SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE JULY 31* 
Bulk Decatur, Contract 100 Tons 
Aug. 81.00b; Oct. 81.00b; Dec. 80.00@80.20; Jan. flat 79.25; Mar. 
flat 78.50; May flat 79.00. 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES CLOSE JULY 31* 
Oct. = ae Dec. 80. 25b, 80.50a; Jan. 79.00b, 79.25a; Mar. 78.50b, 
78.75a; M 75b, 79.00a. 
CHICAGO SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE JULY 31* 
Aug. b, 11.40a; Sept. 11.41b, 11.43a; Oct. 11.09; Nov. 11.01b, 
° 11.08a; Dee, 11.03b, 11.05a; Jan. 11.03b, 11.05a; Mar. 11.13b, 11.18a; 
Brokers in May 1i.13b 11.30a. 
NEW YORK SOYBEAN OIL FUTURES CLOSE JULY 31° 
id Contract 
Sept. 11.30b; Nov. 10.97b; Dec. and Mar. 11.00b. 
New Contract 
Nov. 10.97b; Mar. 11.00b; May and July 11.05b. 
a—asked. b—bid. *Reported by the Chicago edition of Wall Street 


Soybean and Cottonseed 
Products 






Soybean and Cottonseed 
Meal Futures cae TRADING AND OPEN CONTRACTS IN SOYBEAN OIL 


MEAL ON MEMPHIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE CLEARING 
ASSOCIATION (in tons) 














Volume Open Volume Open 
Members of Con- of Con- 
Trading tracts Trading tracts 
Memphis Merchants Exchange See ac 000” 62000 Felp a cs ake 
American Feed Manufacturers Association June 28 900" 82,000 July 15 8,800 87,900 
June 36 400 July 16 1,000 88,000 
Tel. 37-8585 L. D. 364 July 1 200 July 17 1,200 87,900 
July 2 1,600 82,; July 18 2,100 88,400 
July 3 2,30¢ 83,300 July 19 100 88,400 
July 5 83,300 July 21 3,000 86,000 
July 7 1,000 83,100 July 22 1,300 85,400 
July & 600 82,900 July 23 . 2,700 86,400 
July 9 500 83,400 July 24 3,700 60,800 
July 10 . 1,000 84,100 
July 11 . 2,100 86,100 Total for 23 days 
July 12 86,100 reported 31,600 


@ SUPPORT PROGRAM. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported that farmers put 11.1 million bushels of 
soybeans of the 1951 crop under price support as compared with 
14.8 million bushels of the 1950 crop. 

Of this amount 10.7 million bushels were under loan com- 
pared with 14.6 million bushels in 1950; and .37 million bushels 
were under purchase agreements compared with .24 million bush- 


-SEME BAGS 
































els in 1950. 
FINAL 1951 SOYBEAN LOANS AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 
Total 
Quantity 
LOANS Under 
Warehouse- Purchase Support 
State Farm-Stored Stored Agreements Program 
(Bushels) (Bushels) (Bushels) Gui) 
Alabama 33,806 
NU-SEME - an exclu- Arkansas 55,096 9,358 
sive product of Western Delaware 
Burlap Bag Company Illinois 1,216,861 193,360 
Indiana 230,406 36,840 
Iowa 7 68,874 
SAVES UP TO $1.00 A TON IN SACKING COSTS, TOO ee syn 1,258 
entucky 36,89 
A strong, neat seam is a sign o! Louisiana 
long life in cotton or burlap bags WESTERN-MADE a ea i710 pom 
And only Western has the famous NEW BAGS: Minnesota 905,182 28,653 
NU-SEME process that converts top p . Mississippi 19,166 
quality used bags into attractive Senta item, tag Missouri 443,959 11,550 
‘ ' fable. Individually in- Nebraska 6,325 
like-new bags with the strongest spected New -Jeracy 
seam possible! ‘’Nu-Seme’’ bag: 3 : New York 
are available blank or with you: Cotton—Highest qual- North Carolina ~ 
brand imprinted in attractive colors | ity at lowest prices. eg Dakota 7 one 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
write, wire or phone — South Carolina 8,400 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
(urlap iS ° 1101 W. 38th St Wisconsin 
Chico 9 TG 
poene ~~ GLNsitess-7 ee oe TOTAL 5,408,789 5,304,524 373,574 11,086,887 
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@ EXPORTS. S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil for 
May, as reported by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Soybeans 
Soybean oil, crude 
Soybean oil, refined but not further processed 986,698 Ibs. 
Soybean oil, refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 1,502,771 Ibs. 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports for May amount- 
ed to 3,084,090 bushels. 
No soybeans were cleared through the Port of New Orleans 


for export in June, according to the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


@ PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 
Census for May, June. 


herr ise PRODUCTS EXCEPT CRUDE OIL, AT CRUDE OLL MILL 
LULATLONS: PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND TRANSFERS 
AND STOCKS, JUNE 1952-MAY 1952 


601,141 bu. 
21,644,405 Ibs. 








Shipment and End of month 








Production transfers stocks 
Products June May June May June 30, May 31, 
952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 
SOYBEAN: 
Cake and meal? 435,114 457,917 455,899 57,784 
Lecithint 1,458,118 1,644,806 1,730,049 2,612,059 3,02 
Edible soy flour, 
full fat? 279 369 185 412 323 229 
Edible soy flour, 
othert 4,990 4,120 4,893 3,931 1,410 1,313 
Industrial soy 
flour? 1,907 1,640 1,689 2,439 907 689 
Unit of measure in tons. { Unit of measure in pounds. 


SUYBEANS: RECEIPTS, CRUSHINGS AND STOCKS AT OIL MILLS 
BY STATES, JUNE 1952-MAY 1952 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Receipts at mills Crushed or used Stocks at mills 

















State June May June May June 30, May 31 
1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 
UU. & 628,854 476,048 558,517 590,465 925,140 854,803 
Arkansas 10,024 21,990 
Illinois 215,328 2 anos 
Indiana 128, 55,438 
Iowa 129,737 92,619 
Kansas 9,825 
Kentucky 14,576 
Minnesota 34,7 28,065 
4,22 ¢*) 
21,898 
Nebraska 4,914 
North Carolina *) 
Ohi 64, 66,477 67 
Oklahoma (*) (*) 
Texas 
All other 51,813 27,249 43,693 40,312 184,887 85,944 


(*) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 
SOYBEAN PRODUCTS: PRODUCTION AND STOCKS AT OIL MILL 
LOCATIONS, BY STATES JUNE 1952-MAY 1952 


Cc rude oil (thousand pounds) C ‘ake and meal (tons) 


Production Stocks 


Production Stocks 






os. 4 59,041 





6 95,224 435,114 457,917 5 





Arkansas 197 8,017 10,551 1,014 1,906 


Illinois 149, 194 169,891 14,926 24, AAs 
Indiana 51 49,924 (*) 
lowa 79,303 5,559 
Kansas 476 
Kentucky 650 
Minnesota (*) 





Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


( 
14,707 1,679 
3,846 (*) 





N. Carolina 2,653 

Ohio 9,414 

Oklahoma (*) 

Texas 

All other 13,906 ) 6,199 5,986 34,325 32,084 29,2 277 








(*) Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 
@ STOCKS. Production and Marketing Administration’s com- 
mercial grain stock reports. 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets (1,000 Bu.) 
June 30 July7 July 14 July 21 


Atlantic Coast 457 457 389 481 
Gulf Coast 1,169 1,176 796 828 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 17 5 0 0 
Lower Lake 1,235 951 868 797 
East Central 541 388 304 219 
West Central 

Southwestern & Western 400 394 378 


’acifice Coast 0 0 
ystal current week 3,819 3 
Total Year ago 4,201 4, 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


31 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


+ 


FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 


+ 


FEED & SOYBEAN PLANTS 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 











OVER AND OVER 
i and OVER AGAIN .. 


MENTE BAGS 


., | ee 


where 
For 


e Quality 
e Value 


e Depend- 
ability 


Win Top 
Honors 
With 








Dept. T 


Burlap or Cotton — New or Used — Printed or Plain 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 





Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 
Savannah ® New Orleans 7 . Houston 1 
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Elevator at Bellwood, Nebraska 
Designed and Built by 
TILLOTSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


OMAHA, NEB. ATLANTIC 6511 














20% DISCOUNT FOR MEMBERS! 


Soybeans and Soybean Products 
Their Chemistry and Technology 
(Two Vols.) 

Edited by Klare S. Markley 


Regular Price for Two. Vols. $22 
Price to ASA Members Only 


$3.80 ::... 


plus 30c for delivery and handling. You should 
own this outstanding work. Act today! Order from 
American Soybean Association, 
Hudson, Iowa 











Give Your Customers the Latest 


Feeding Information 


LIVESTOCK FEEDING 
1952 
44 pages illustrated 


Easy to read and understand. 
Give it to local FFA, veterans 
classes and 4-H club members 
with your imprint. For complete 
information write 





M i Soybean A iati 
Hudson, Iowa 

















Soybean stocks in all positions totaled 45,198,000 bush- 
els July 1 compared with 51,926,000 bushels July 1, 1951, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The stocks were 
held as follows: on farms 5,847,000 bushels; terminal warehouses 
3,809,000 bushels; processing plants 30,838,000 bushels; interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses 4,704,000 bushels. 


@ STOCKS ON FARMS. Stocks of soybeans on farms 
July 1 are estimated at 5,847,000 bushels, according to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. This is equivalent to only 2.1 percent 
of the 1951 production and is the lowest for a comparable date 
since 1948. At this time last year farm stocks totaled about 10 
million bushels. 

Disappearance from farms for the period Apr. 1 to July 1 
amounted to 53.8 million bushels. This was far above the previous 
record for the April-June quarter of 43.5 million bushels in 1949. 
Two main factors contributed to the heavy disappearance during 
the period. For most areas the crop was planted earlier than 
usual and came up to a good stand; therefore, there was little 
need to have seed on farms July 1 for late planting or for a re- 
serve to take care of replanting. The other important factor was 
the rise in soybean prices to near ceiling levels which eliminated 
the incentive to hold for higher returns later. 

The available farm stocks are, as usual, concentrated in the 
North Central area with Iowa and Illinois together holding more 
than half the U. S. total. Farm stocks outside of that area total 
less than a million bushels. 


SOYBEAN STOCKS ON FARMS JULY 1 











Average Average 
State 1943-50 1951 1952 State 1943-50 1951 1952 
Thousand bushels Thousand bushels 
Ww. ¥. 37 13 13 Md. 45 51 25 
N. J. 31 35 23 Va, 90 72 134 
Pa. 4 21 W. Va. 1 1 1 
Ohio 427 Se 182 166 148 
Ind 364 Ss. C. 22 74 52 
Il. 1,418 Ga. 3 6 4 
Mich 86 Fla 0 0 1 
Wis 45 Ky. 87 110 49 
Minn 471 Tenn 32 35 48 
Iowa 1,625 Ala, 15 7 16 
Mo 387 Miss. 52 45 149 
N. D 15 Ark 98 125 187 
Ss. p 35 La. 16 10 6 
Nebr. 0 Okla. 2 4 21 
Kans 58 
De! 18 U. S. 8,322 9,996 5,847 








@ FACTORY USE SOYBEAN OIL. Factory produc- 
tion of crude soybean oil in April totaled 204,138,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 218,381,000 lbs. in March, reports Bureau of the Cen 
sus. Factory production of refined oil was 198,641,000 Ibs. in 
April; 183,469,000 Ibs. in March. 

Factory consumption of crude soybean oil in April was 212,- 
009,000 Ibs.; in March 196,244,000 Ibs. Consumption of refined 
soybean oil in April was 171,062,000 Ibs.; in March 164,911,000 lbs. 

Factory and warehouse stocks of crude soybean oil totaled 
224,072,000 Ibs. Apr. 30; 245,027,000 Ibs. Mar. 31. Stocks of the 
refined oil totaled 130,234,000 Ibs. Apr. 30; 109,459,000 Ibs. Mar. 
31. 

Usage of crude soybean oil in April: soap 127,000 Ibs.; paint 
and varnish 477,000 Ibs.: lubricants and greases 21,000 lbs.; 
other inedible products 1,634,000 Ibs. 

Usage of refined soybean oil in April: shortening 51,197,000 
Ibs.; margarine 6,711,000 lbs.; other edible uses 8,391,000 Ibs.; 
paint and varnish 5,748,000 Ibs.; lubricants and greases 14,000 
lbs.; linoleum and oilcloth 1,891,000 lbs.; other inedible products 
10,381,000 Ibs. 

Usage of hydrogenated edible soybean oil in April: shorten- 
ing 18,529,000 Ibs.: margarine 42,972,000 lbs.; other edible prod- 
ucts 556,000 Ibs. 


@ SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments reported 
by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, Inc., 
June 21 
June 28 
July 5 
July 12 
July 19 
July 26 

he grand total of shértening and edible oil shipments for 
June was 320,535,000 Ibs. 
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Evaporation Curve 
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Method: 1 cc. Amsco Hexane 
in open dish @ 90°F. 





Representative tests 
of Amsco Hexane... 


1 2 3 
TIME IN MINUTES 
100 
80 
2 Vi 
= 
= 
9 fi 
< 
2 60 
- 
Z oe 
e) T 
& 
a 
40 
ft 
7 
20 


A.P.I. Gravity (60° F) 75.0 
Specific Gravity (60° F) 6852 
Pounds/gallon (60° F) 5.703 
A.S.T.M Distillation 
1.B.P. 1S1* F. 
50% 154° F, 
90% 154° F. 
Dry Point 156° F. 
Vapor Pressure @ 100° F, psia 5.0 
Color, Saybolt 30 plus 
Corrosion pass 
Doctor Test sweet 
Acidity not acid 


All specifications shown are typical of general 
control specifications and subject to minor 


fluctuations. 








CO Hexane 


es a more even evaporation curve 
f ith its narrower boiling range (151-156°) 


You get low solvent losses with Amsco Hexane because of 
Amsco’s closely controlled narrow boiling range, high 
initial boiling point, and low dry end point. 

You also get freedom from residue and odor, and a 
high, fast rate of extraction. 

There are other gond reasons for using Amsco Hexane 
to cut the costs and improve the quality of your extrac- 
tion process. Amsco serves all 48 states promptly and 
intelligently from strategically located refineries, bulk 
plants and distribution centers. To assure its purity, 
Amsco Hexane is delivered in tank cars and special con- 
tainers used for this purpose only. 

Samples, technical data and prices available on request. 
Write our Chicago office, 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. SD-82. 


American Mineral 
Spirits Company 


CHICAGO, 230 North Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK e- LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA ~ BOSTON - BUFFALC - CARTERET - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DETROIT FT. WAYNE 


GRAND RAPIDS - HOUSTON - INDIANAPOLIS - MILWAUKEE - NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND « PROVIDENCE - SAN DIEGO - SAN FRANCISCO - ST. LOUIS - TOLEDO - TORONTO, CANADA 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Recipes that Build Reputations! 








SKELLYSOLVE FOR ANIMAL AND 
VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Applications 


SKELLYSOLVE B, Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, co- 
coanuts, peanuts, cottonseed and the 
like. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. 


SKELLYSOLVE D, Quality solvent at com- 
petitive prices. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth, general extraction uses. 

SKELLYSOLVE F. Extracting cottonseed 
meals and other products in laboratory 
analytical work. Originally made to 
conform to A.O.C.S. specifications for 
petroleum ether, and for pharmaceuti- 
cal extractions where finest quality sol- 
vent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of Skelly- 
solve C or D. 








DOC MacGEE SAYS: Skellysolve’s 
“recipe” delivers all the qualities 
you look for in a solvent! Check 
these “ingredients” . . . Close boil- 
ing ranges. Low order of toxicity. 
Sweet odor. Low sulphur content. 


What's more, Skellysolve has a min- 
imum of unsaturates and pyrogenic 
decomposition products. Minimum 
of excessively volatile compounds. 
Fast vaporization from oils and 
meals. Low end points. Freedom 
from greasy residues. And low sol- 
vent losses are assured. 


Vital, too, you can depend on this 
source of supply. Records prove we 
can ship the quality solvent you 
need, when you want it, and in the 
volume you need. Skelly Oil Cora- 
pany has the raw materials, the man- 
ufacturing organization it takes to 
assure your continuous supply for 
years to come. 


Special solvent problem? Consult 
the Skelly Technical Laboratories 
and Skellysolve Technical Field- 
men. Write for complete informa- 
tion about Skellysolve now! 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





